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THE 


crowd of human 


1 
most comicalls 


MONG the vain 
A aspirations — the 
pathetic is perhaps that after flying. The 
desire, analytically considered, is obviously 
that great 
mankind is 


a particular form of general 


desire wherewith plagued, 
the desire to be 
other than we are. 
the 


healthiness of this 


Regarding 


endeavour after 
flight 
be two opinions. 
Granted that flying 
is impossible, then 


there may 


this desire, accord- 
ing to the Greek 
adage, must be a 
the 
But granted 
that flying may yet 
be compassed by 


sickness of 
soul. 


man, the aspiration 
cannot be termed 
altogether 
wholesome, for its 
realisation would 
undoubtedly be a 
gain to the useful 


un- 


arts, and would make for the convenience 
and well-being of mankind. Not only as a 
means but as an end in itself, flying was 
recommended to athletes by the ill-fated 
enthusiast, Otto Lilienthal, who accounted 
his own fairly successful method ‘an 
exhilarating pastime.” On the other 
hand, supposing the problem of aérial 
natation satisfactorily solved, there are 
grave objections to any general adoption 
by mankind of flight asa mode of loco- 
motion. The objections are not of to-day 
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Destgned by Francis Lana, of Barcelona, 1670. 


FLYING MACHINE. 


any more than the aspiration, although 
the aspiration is far more venerable than 
any definitely formulated criticism. 
Implicit criticism, however, of the reduc/io 
id absurdum order has been inseparable 
from all proposals, even the very earliest, 
on the part of man 
to fly. The first 
difficulty to be ex- 
posed was con- 
structional. To 
mere flying the 
Greek legend of 
Dedalus and 
Icarus does not at 
first sight appear 
hostile. Success 
is conceded to 
Dedalus_ perhaps 
out of deference to 
the cunning in- 
ventor of glue and 
plumbline. Icarus 
also flew, but 
soared too near the 
sun, whereupon 
the which 
fastened his wings 
melted, and the 
perished in the sea which 
after bore his name. Undeniably 
the popular wisdom from which the 
story sprang was laughing in its sleeve 
at the deft artificer who after a life- 
time of useful invention turned to 
fantastic experiment. It may be argued, 
of course, that since flying was the only 
means by which Dedalus and _ Icarus 
could escape from Crete, the experiment 
was altogether praiseworthy, and that the 
son came to grief only because he 


wax 


AN AIR-SHIP. 


adventurer 
ever 


B 2 
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neglected his father’s warning not to fly 
too near the sun, but that were to debase 
the legend to the level of a Sunday school 
story. It is more edifying to believe that 
Dezdalus, whatever his personal success, 
ridiculous performance. 
This is a hard saying, and to such as 
Captain Baden Powell it may seem a 
damnable heresy, but the fact remains that 
hitherto man’s attempts at flying have 
savoured of the comic and the pathetic. 


suffered for a 


AN AIR-SHIP. 
On the Principle of Francis Lana, 1678. 
Try as we will it is impossible to eliminate 
The 


Greek story-teller, consciously or uncon- 


these elements from the question. 


sciously realising this, gave us the too 
high flight, the melted wax, and tragedy. 
And so on, from that day to this whenever 
man has taken unto himself wings, he 
has made himself a laughing-stock or has 
perished, or both. 

Although the 
human fowls been 
attended with the most doubtful success, 
failure has not the 
enthusiasts. The perpetual 


attempts of would-be 


have in all ages 
ardour of 
motion so 


COC led 
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long and eagerly sought after died hard, 
but died surely on a better understanding 
of the laws of friction. The quest afte: 
flight, however, has outlived it. Experi- 
menters may no longer make themselves 
wings, as did Deedalus, James the Fourth’s 

Italian friend, the Prior of 
Tongland, ‘‘ Mr. Ironside” in the Guardian 
of 1713, and more recently Dr. Miller 
and Darius Green; but they cling to the 
problem of the air-ship to be supported 
and purely mechanical 
means. solution 


ingenious 


propelled by 

Hope of a 
eternal in their breasts, and even 
Hiram S. Maxim turns for 
murderous invention to the gentle art of fly- 
ing. The adaptation of the balloon to aérial 
locomotion, once so popular an experi- 


springs 
Mr. 


solace from 


ment, has now been wholly superseded by 
machines fashioned on the 
principle. 


‘ 


‘ aéroplane” 
None of the purely mechanical 
contrivances have ever achieved complete 
They unable to 
remain afloat for any length of time, and 
the question of balance amid cross winds 
remains unanswered. Only balloon sup- 
ported soared for any 
considerable time, and these it has been 
impossible to guide. 


success. have been 


machines have 
The devices of both 
kinds, the dirigeable that will not float 
and the buoyant that cannot be steered, 
form a goodly company of ingenious 
failures of which some of the more inter 
esting and curious are reproduced on 
these pages. 

The geographer Strabo tells a shadowy 
story of a Scythian people who soared 
aloft on smoke, but he gives no particulars 
of the method, so that we can only guess 
that it may have been a primitive forecast 
For the 
earliest definite promulgation of a theory 


of Montgolfier’s fire - balloon. 


of flying we must leap over some twelve 
centuries, from Strabo to Roger Bacon, 
who seems to have believed in the possi- 
bility of human flight, but was, perhaps, 
In the 
Vinci 


too wise to risk the experiment. 
fifteenth 
designed a mechanical wing, but does not 
say that he made practical trial of it. ‘That 
he thoroughly understood the theory of 
flying, from his 


century Leonardo da 


however, is manifest 


admirable ‘‘ Treatise upon the Flight of 
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Birds.” A less. scientific and more 


empirical experimenter was the Prior of 


Tongiand, aforementioned, who in 1510 
diverted the Court 
at Stirling with his 
attempt to fly. 
Putting on his 
elaborate arrange- 
ment of feathers, 
he leaped 
from the 


gaily 
battle- 
ments of the castle, 
and 
gravitation pre- 


by simple 


sently found 
himself in the 
“mydding” (dung- 
hill), from which 
he emerged unhurt 
but inglorious. He 
had 
tion 
ever, saying that 


his explana- 
ready, how- 


in his wings were 
certain hen’s 
feathers which 
“yarnit and 
coveted the myd- 
ding.” 

The seventeenth 
century was prolific of flying machines. 
During the Restoration period the craze 
for pseudo-science led many visionary 
mechanicians to propound 
aérial Both at home and 
abroad the matter was diligently inquired 
into, and in 


navigation. 


1670 Francis Lana, a 


BARTHOLOMEW LAURENT’S LDEA, 1709. 


é 


Spanish 
not to 


Jesuit, designed, but seems 
have constructed, an air - ship. 
Lana’s idea was to support his vessel 
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A MAN FLYING. 


From Faustus Verontius, 1695. 


schemes of 


FLYING MACHINE. 5 


by globes of very thin copper, which 
he proposed to exhaust of air. He 
argued that as the solid content of vessels 
increased so much 
more rapidly than 
their superficial 
area, such a globe 
exhausted 
would be 
than air, and so 
would ascend and 


when 
lighter 


possess consider- 
able lifting power. 
By increasing the 
size of the globe 
he hoped to in- 
crease the lifting 
The ob- 
vious failacy of his 


power. 


theory was exposed 
by Robert Hooke, 
who aided Boyle 
in the construction 
of the air-pump. 
For, in the first 
place, globes of 
metal as thin as 
those proposed by 
Lana would never 
when exhausted 
resist the pressure of the atmosphere ; and, 
again, increase in the size would require a 
thickness, so 
that the weight would be proportionately 
augmented. 


corresponding increase of 


But in those days flying was 
‘in the air,” and even Bishop Wilkins, 


the first President of the Royal Society, 


THE FLYING PHILOSOPHER, 1802. 


believed so firmly in its ultimate attain- 
ment that he foretold a time—he put it no 
farther off than “the next age ”—when 
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man would cali for his wings as readily as 
he now calls for his boots. 
age,” alas! has come and gone and we 
still call with some confidence for our 
boots, leaving aérostatic enthusiasts to 
call with more or less confidence for their 
wings. 

The problem of flying is almost as 
hardy an evergreen in periodical literature 
as the sea-serpent. One of the quaintest 
and perhaps most impossible of designs 
was that which appeared in the Lvening 
Post of Dec. 22, 1709. The article in 
question gravely set forth how a Brazilian 
priest, Bartholomew Laurent, had invented 
and brought under the notice of the King 
of Portugal ‘‘a flying ship, by the help 
of which one may more speedily travel 
through the air than any other way, either 
by sea or land, so that you may go 200 


The ‘ next 


MACHINE, 


** presume to use or make this ship without 
the express license of the petitioner, and 
that transgressors may be declared liable 
to an arbitrary punishment.” The Zvening 
Posi was not behindhand in illustrations, 
and submitted a diagram of Laurent’s 
machine, which is here reproduced. There 
was likewise a lengthy explanation so 
replete with absurdities that one is almost 
tempted to regard the whole affair as a 
joke. Plainly, if the machine was intended 
seriously, it had never got beyond paper, 
for a more 
scarcely be imagined. 


could 
The iron grating 


earthbound device 
above the navigator’s head was fitted with 
‘‘a good number of large amber beads, 
which by a secret operation will help to 
keep the ship afloat.” ‘The operation, we 
imagine, must been profoundly 
secret. A beautiful disregard of the 


have 


Ki i 
se 


DEGENS’ MACHINE, 1812. 


miles in 24 hours.” Laurent’s epistle to 
the King is translated in full, and is in 
effect an application for patent, for he 
prays his Majesty that no person shall 


elementary laws of the fulcrum and the 
lever is the chief charm of the description. 
There are innumerable contrivances to 
lift and propel the vessel, but they are, 
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unfortunately, all dependent on acces- 
sories within the ship itself. For instance, 
the amber beads aforesaid are expected, 
when the sun is hot, to draw towards them 


FLYING MACHINE. 

“the 
the help of the celestial 
globe, a sea-map, and compass, takes th? 
height of the sun, thereby to find out the 


original diagram, is described as 
artist who, by 


DR. MILLER’S AEROSTAT, 1843. 


the straw mats with which the vessel is lined, 
thus, so please you, increasing the buoyancy 
of the ship. On the same exquisite prin- 
ciple, the globes of Heaven and Earth, fore 


“é 


and aft, conceal two lodestones ‘‘ to draw 
the ship after them, the body of which 
is of thin iron plates.” 
tiful principle we might prope! cur iron- 
clads merely by fixing a large electro 
magnet to the stem. The device, one 
suspects, was surely borrowed, by false 
analogy, from the driving power of the 
carrot hung before the donkey’s nose. 
Laurent’s explanation provokes to further 
extracts. He points out to us “the stem 
to govern the ship, that she may not run 
at random,” and “the two wings which 
keep the ship upright,” also “the sails” 
(overhanging the vessel) ‘‘ wherewith the 
air is to be divided.” Carefully, too, he 
informs us that in the stem and stern 
a pair of bellows, which must be blown 
when there is no wind.” The gentleman 
on board, “G” in the 


On this beau- 


“e 


is 


designated by 


spot of land over which they are on the 


globe of the earth.” Idiotically fixed to 
the iron grating overhead is ‘‘the compass 
their With 
motive-power, Father Laurent’s 
admissions are vague, but evidently he 
means to depend on Boreas and _ his 
bellows, or, perhaps, upon another “ secret 
operation.” 

Laurent’s 
sailing ‘‘ with supreme dominion through 
the azure deep of air,’ while Sol looks 
down admiringly at the daring of the 
Brazilian clergy. It is, indeed, the fashion 
for all flying contrivances to achieve 
perfect success — graphically. Most of 
them are represented as poised victo- 
riously—whether they ever were so or 
not—over Mother Earth, which shrinks 
to insignificance beside the triumphant 
engine. This is very noticeable in the 
prints which appeared during the brisk 
revival of the flying craze between the 
years 1843 and 1850. Among these were 


to direct them in way.” 


regard to 


machine is represented. as 
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Henson and Stringfellow’s 
only in a 


** Ariel,” built 
Dr. Miller’s 
portentous patent of 


small model; 


aérostat, Peter's 
1850, and Bell’s much-:!erided invention 
the 


The Ariel was patented by 


exhibited at Vauxhall in same year. 
Henson, an 
American inventor, for the dimensions of 
the triumphant 


flight over London, but was never built 


machine portrayed in 


of such a size. ‘The design, however, is 
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machine was to be kept afloat by the 
presentation of its aéroplane at a consider- 
able angle to the plane of its direction, on 
the principle of a kite. 


body of which 


The machine, the 
fitted wheels 
suitable for land traction, was to be started 


was with 
by being allowed to glide down an inclined 
plane. was aided in his further 
experiments by a Mr. Stringfellow, of 
Chard, in Somerset, and in 1845 they 


Henson 


~ 


THE ARIEL, 1843.— HENSON AND STRINGFELLOW. 


remarkable as the first intelligent attempt 
to employ the aéroplane, and to connect 
plane surface and weight in relative pro- 


portion. Henson’s formula was one square 


foot of surface for every half-pound to be 
lifted, and in the specifications of his 
patent, which was to weigh 3000lb., he 
proposed to employ 4500 square feet of 
canvas or oil-silk in the two wings, and 
1500 in the tail, thus obtaining the 
requisite 6000 square feet. A steam- 
engine of great lightness but high power 
was to drive the two propellers, and the 


completed a small model with no very 
satisfactory result. time _ later, 
Stringfellow alone made another model, 
which was tried indoors at Cremorne with 
some The machine descended 
gracefully from an eminence, and it was 
believed that had it had room enough to 
continue its flight it would have conquered 


Some 


success. 


the initial fall, and, recovering, would have 
soared. ‘This little model, with water and 
fuel, weighed only 63 1b. 

Among the noteworthy attempts of 1843 
were those of Dr. Miller and Monck Mason, 
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of Nassau balloon fame. Dr. Miller, like 
the Flying Philosopher of 1802, and of 
the still earlier Prior of Tongland, sought 
a definite emulation of the His 
machine weighed 


bird. 


15 lb., and was to be 
propelled an 
action precisely like 
The chief 
to 
contrivances lies, of 


by 


rowing. 
obstacle such 
course, in the struc- 
ture of 
body, for, relatively 


the human 


to his size, man has 
not the muscular 
power of the bird. 
Monck Mason’s 
contrivance, again, 
to be 


among 


MONCK MASON’S 
rather 


reckoned 


was 
. w/t 6) 6 


balloons than 


proper. 


among flying machines 
To an elliptical balloon he fitted 
and rudder, not altogether an 
original device, for, in Blanchard 
professed to have guided a balloon with 


a screw 
1784, 
large wings or sails. Lunardi also 
to control his balloon with 
oar. In 1850, Bell made a similar attempt 
at Vauxhall, machine almost 
identically the as Mason’s. On 
July 23 a host of people went out to 
witness the to if a 


pre )- 
fessed an 
with a 
same 
curious 


ascent, see 
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FLYING MACHINE. 9 
controlled and 
propelled. The machine was imposing. 
An held 
15,000 feet of gas, and the car was fitted 


balloon could really be 


oblong, horizontal envelope 
with two large fans 
and a_ caudatory 
At 
ascended 
A 
wind 
blowing, 


rudder. 
Bell 


alone. 


7 p-m. 


south- 
east was 
the 


according 


and 
balloon, 
to the precedents ot 
seventy years, went 
north-west. 
the 
twirled 


For a 
time aéronaut 
his wings 
and flapped his tail, 
but to no purpose, 
for the 
drifted slowly down 
the wind and finally disappeared. ‘‘ The 
crowd,” says the Zimes, “‘ was quite apa- 
thetic, and shortly turned to the enjoyment 
of the good things earth provided.” Similar 


MACHINE, 1543. 


Z I 
hich balloon 


Sin 


in design, but even more cumbrous and 


impracticable, was the ‘‘ Eagle,” designed 
about the same period. 


The poor success 
of these attempts, however, did not deter 
others from similar effort, and in 1865 the 
problem of guiding a balloon was claimed 
to have been Delamarne, 
exhibited his machine, christened 


solved by 


who 








PETER’S 


PATENT, 
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BELL’S UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


AT VAUXHALL, 1850. 


““L’Esperance,” 
at Cremorne. 


during the month of August 
Delamarne deserted the 
elliptical balloon for one of extraordinary 
shape, to mathematics 
It may 
perhaps, to say it resembled a dissipated 
cigar. 


which 
affords no adequate term. 


describe 


serve, 


Delamarne’s frequent ascents seem 
careful 
advertisements 
leads one to suspect that he wisely chose 
to ascend only in calm weather. Granted 
that he did so, he may have contrived to 
impart a little purpose to his flight. 
Among present-day experiments those 
of Professor Langley at Washington claim 
to be the most successful. After ten years’ 
research he has constructed an 
which has remained afloat for a 
minute and a half, covering in that time 
about half a mile. His machine is not 


ai ine ey a 
ae | 
By Nga ii i 


a 


point to some success, and a 


study of the Cremorne 


** aéro- 
drome” 


ii 


rae 


= YZ 
NY 
Pa 


M. DELAMARNES AERIAL SAILING BALLOON, 


“*L’ ESPERANCE,” AT CREMORNE, AUGUST 1865. 
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‘Ariel” of 
promise 


unlike the old Henson, but 
appears to 
Steam is the 


as the present model is too small to admit 


more — satisfactory 


results. motive-power ; but 
of condensers, the waste is too great to 
ensure long flight. 
however, the 


With a larger model, 
remain 
Stentzel, 
American, are 
also experimenting, the former with para- 


inventor hopes to 
afloat hours instead of minutes. 
a German, and Praul, an 
bolic wings, the latter with a steel cylinder 
fitted with 


a speed of a hundred miles an hour, while 


oblong vanes. Praul hopes for 
Stentzel declares that he oniy needs capital 
him shortly to fly 
Kaiser’s Palace. Would this, one 
amount to /se-majesté ? 

Herr Otto Lilienthal, 
recently fell 
to his passion for flying. 


to enable over the 


wonders, 


The enthusiastic 


already mentioned, a victim 


His contrivance 


DR. MARGRAVE’S MACHINE, 


was something of a return to the old 
attempt at fixing 
body. Lilienthal’s wings, which resembled 
those of the butterfly, made of 
bamboo and calico. He thrust his arms 
through two leather armlets and grasped 
a bamboo stick on the framework with his 
hands. His legs, which hung free, he 
used to secure a balance. Froma pyramid 
fifty feet high Lilienthal used to launch 
himself against a head wind, and some- 
times floated two hundred yards before he 
alighted. Actual ascent, however, he seems 
never to have accomplished, and last year 
his progress was stopped untimely by the 
accident which enrolled him among the 

martyrs to aérostation. 
ments are pursued by Mr. Pilcher, assistant 
to Mr. Hiram S. Maxim. This artist 
has chiefly at Cardross, in 


wings to the human 


were 


Similar experi- 


descended 
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runs a little 
downhill, and then leaps into the air. 


Dumbartonshire. He way 
His 


descent is gradual, and, on a favourable 
day, not unpleasant. 


Poor Lilienthal once had a broken wrist 


¥ 


for his pains, but he 
the 
was not 
Mr. Pilcher 
has been luckier, but 


persevered to 
end and 
saved. 
confesses to some 
discomfort in certain 
Still the 


good work goes on, 


weather. 


quietly, however, for 
the inventors nowa- 
THE FLIGHT 
days make no boast 


either before or 


Speed's new patent high-pressure steam riding-rocket. 


after performance. 

In this they are wise, for disappointed 
spectators have sometimes wreaked ven- 
geance on disappointing artist and machine, 
as happened in 1812 to the unfortunate 
Degens. The unfeeling treatment meted 
out to luckless aéronauts in blows, print, 
and picture, would alone fill an entertain- 
ing treatise. An amusing cartoon at the 
expense of Dr. Margrave, a would-be flver 
of last century, is reproduced with the 
present article. The doctor is represented 
with the devil aboard his machine, of 
which the Prince of Darkness is evidently 
in charge. Flying was also caricatured in 
the well-known adventures of Mr. Golightly 
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OF INTELLECT. 


Vr. Golightly Reason experimenting on Messrs. Quick and 
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Reason, for the satirical handling of aéro- 
nauts, especially of those who have 
attempted direct imitation of the fowls of 
the air, is not far to seek. Apart from 
failure, the mere wearing of wings puts 
man in a ludicrous 
position. It used to 
be a stock joke ina 
well-known mena- 
gerie to make the 
elephant play “‘ Oh, 
would I 
bird!” 


were a 
upon the 
cornet. The aspira- 
tion is scarcely less 
comical in mankind. 
Our human 
seldom 


frame 
appears to 

less advantage than 
when suspended in mid-air. If proof of this 
were needed it is perhaps supplied by a 
print of 1695 from Faustus Verontius, ex 
hibiting an early form of the parachute. It 
is dangerous, of course, to deride an incom- 
plete invention, but the trifling advance 
made by the art of flying, despite ages of 
diligent research and experiment, much 
of it neither unintelligent nor unscientific, 
seems to justify in great measure the 
assumption that this venerable problem 
will ultimately be laid to rest beside the 
perpetual motion. embalmed, perchance, 
in the elixir of life and its grave marked 
by the philosopher’s stone.—A. P. TEROs. 


THE EAGLE. 





HIGHLAND POACHERS. 
By Archibald Thorburn. 





THE BATTLE OF 


By LILIAN 


i ae were sixty-seven spinsters in 
Penslyder, counting all creeds and 
classes. Sixty-seven maidens of certain 
and varied positions, and uncertain and 
varied ages ; left by Fate, or Circumstance, 
or Man, to win their way to Heaven all 
solitary—or at least unhampered. Con- 
sequently, when the one builder in Pen- 
slyder bestirred himself to build, he noted 
the turn things were taking, and he raised 
houses suitable to meet the demand, piling 
wis bricks in the shape of neat squares and 
crescents, rows and terraces; prim, snug, 
compact; varying slightly in 
decoration to suit the 
respective tenants. 
Alma Terrace (so called from the battle 
of that name, fought and won while the 
mortar was yet soft upon the bricks) stood 
at the top of Penslyder High Street, and 
of three stucco 
houses in one block, with square windows, 


and 
the 


size 
incomes of 


consisted drab-coloured 
green venetian blinds, small gardens in 
front, fat wooden palings to edge them, 
and a bright brass knocker on each green 
front door. 

In Nos. 1, 


z, and 3, Alma Terrace, 


lived three of the sixty-seven Penslyder 
spinsters—Miss Jane Tootell, Miss Emily 
‘Tiplast,and Miss Susannah Sayre ; attended 


by their respective serving-maids, Ann, 
and And to four at 
least out of the half-dozen representatives 


Grace, Georgina. 
of single blessedness, Alma Terrace was 
as the heart of the world for interest. The 
green front doors of No. 1 and No. 3, 
Alma opened 
of the walls of the drab-coloured 
block; the green front door of No. 2 
opened on to the garden path in the 
middle. Emily Tiplast with Grace, and 
Susannah Sayre with Georgina, lived in 


Terrace, one on either 


side 


ALMA TERRACE. 


QUILLER-COUCH. 


Nos. 1 and 3 respectively. Jane Tootell 
Ann No. 2, and felt that, 
literally and metaphorically, she was the 


centrepiece. 


with lived in 


Jane Tootell was a maiden who never 
aimed at the obtaining of moons, or any 
nonsense of that sort, for such aims are 
silly and unpractical, and a moon, more- 
over, even if one did obtain it, is neat and 
well proportioned for such a very short 
time each month that Jane Tootell would 
have found it irritating, and, indeed, would 
rather have been without it. But, on the 
other hand, when her alert mind or sharp 
eyes had decided what she wished to have, 
see, or carry out, Penslyder and Jane 
Tootell knew that, with few exceptions, it 
was merely a matter of time and impor- 
tunity. 

And Jane Tootell, from the first moment 
of her tenancy, had decided upon the 
proper appearance of Alma Terrace as a 
whole. 

She had the first of the three 
tenants by a full quarter, and had chosen 
the middle house, more by reason of saving 


been 


the terrace from three months’ lopsided- 
ness than from any preference for the 
situation. And for three full months she 
had felt herself to be almost tenant of the 
whole block ; for no casual glance would 
detect that three separate houses lay within 
The landlord 
had painted palings, doors, and venetian 


those four stuccoed walls. 


blinds of one uniform green, because of 
her importunity ; and for the same reason 
had allowed her the entrance to the two 
empty houses that she might draw those 
same venetian blinds to the height of in- 
habited consistency. So it was with tre- 
pidation that Jane Tootell and Ann, her 
contemplated the 


serving - maid, even 


13 





14 THE BATTLE OF 
advent of real tenants for Nos. 1 and 3, 
for the scope for taste in the matter of 
maids and window-curtains was wide even 
in the days following close upon the victory 
of Alma. 

By the next quarter, however, Nos. 1 
and 3 were taken. And even during her 
anxiety as to her future neighbours, Jane 
Tootell breathed a sigh of thankfulness 
that been taken at the 
same quarter; otherwise her own central 
position would have been but an irregu- 


larity, and she would have felt strongly 


both houses had 


inclined to change to the unoccupied end 
house, for the sake of uniformity. When, 
however, the sigh of thankfulness had 
been breathed, anxiety rose and became 
all-absorbing; for, after all, the central 
tenant of a block of three runs two risks 
in the matter of next-door neighbours. 
And it must be confessed that when from 
the point of observation behind her white 
netted curtain, darned in cockatoos, she saw 
the new tenants, within a couple of hours 
of one another, walk up their respective 
garden paths, she had reason to complain 
of the hand of fate; for in very truth they 
did not match a bit. 

The tenant of No. 1 was short, small- 
boned, and plump, with a shy, nervous, 
little way with her as she tripped up to her 
door, followed by her maid carrying a 
birdcage, and the flyman with a holland- 
covered trunk. Jane Tootell, gazing 
through her mesh of white, clear-starched 
cotton, felt a certain measure of contempt 
for her little new neighbour, even while 
she decided that she would be easy to 
manage. 

But later in the day, when from the 
same point of vantage she saw her other 
new neighbour get out of a fly and walk 
up to the door of No. 3, her feelings 
were more uncertain. This new neighbour 
was tall and fair and rather stout—what 
Jane Tootell called “ floppy” ; the bands 
of her light hair were untidy from her 
journey; her large, shapeless travelling- 
cloak was buttoned here and there, with- 
out regard to symmetry ; she walked with 
rather a weary slouch ; and the maid who 
followed her was brisk and rosy, and by 
no means old. 
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Jane Tootell, as she watched them dis- 
appear, felt that she did not quite grasp 
No. 3; and went to the bell and 
rang Ann from her position at the white 


dimity curtain in the front bed-room, for 


she 


she wished to have a second opinion. 

But Ann could do no more than repeat 
what her mistress already knew; and Jane 
Tootell sighed again over the one point 
which was obvious —the irritating dis- 
similarity between the two new tenants. 

One fact, bowever, brought a pleased 
tranquillity to Jane Tootell’s mind as the 
days slid on towards Sunday; and that 
fact was the absence of curtains in the 
windows of Nos. 1 and 3. And hope beat 
high in her that none might be hung until 
etiquette permitted her to pay her re- 
spects on either side, and point to the 
advisability of a pleasing uniformity. 

When, Monday afternoon at a 
quarter past three, Jane ‘Tootell was 
ushered by Miss Tiplast’s maid (who 
might have been blood-relative to Ann, 
judging from 
expression) into Miss Tiplast’s drawing- 
room (for Miss Tiplast, having walked 
into No. : full two hours before Miss 
Sayre had walked into No. 3, was entitled 
to the first call), she—Jane Tootell—was 


on 


complexion and_ general 


relieved and gratified to see that in colour, 
neatness, exactitude, and general arrange- 
ment, the room was quite in keeping with 
her own. Jane Tootell felt strong and 
confident ; her nostrils dilated like those of 
a war-horse scenting the battle he loves ; 
and with but few preliminaries she plunged 
into the subject which meant so much to 
her and to the appearance of Alma Terrace. 

But here there nc battle to be 
fought. Emily Tiplast, with quick, short 
smiles, and nervous claspings of her hands 


was 


upon her silk apron, met Jane Tootell 


half-way, and was gratified and interested 
in the uniformity of Alma Terrace. 

‘“*Yes, I have white netted curtains,” 
she ventured timidly, “but not darned 
in cockatoos, I’m afraid—only parrots. 
Parrots are not unlike cockatoos at a little 


distance, and perhaps 

“Parrots!” interrupted Jane Tootell in 
a dubious voice. ‘‘ Well—perhaps we 
could make parrots do; just bring a fold 
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over the head, where the top-knot should 
be, and pull them well over to the centre 


of the-—— 
I will come in myself and loop 


I will do. 
] 


and arrange th 


But—no—lI will tell you what 
‘m when they are hung, 
because I know exactly.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured Emily 
Tiplast 

** And your maid—— 

“A very old faithful 
Emily Tiplast. 

“Tes, yes, sO I thought. 


” 


and began 


I have just 


FOLLOWED BY HER MAID 


such another. No doubt they will become 
acquainted. She wears black of an after- 
noon ?” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

**And cross-barred muslin aprons and 
caps ?” 

**Oh, yes.” 

“So does Ann. It is quite the best 
style. It is well to have them dress alike, 
after the manner of a retinue of one large 
house.” 

Miss Tiplast agreed; and after some 
few more details, Miss Tootell took her 
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leave. And when, five minutes later, she 


bore down No. 3, her face 


upon 
flushed with victory. 
Here, as at No. 1, Jane Tootell found 


herself the victor of a battleless triumph ; 
but here, alas! the triumph was not entirely 


was 


satisfying. To begin with, the hair of 
the cheerful maid who opened the door— 
garbed thouzh she was with the neatness 
of a Quaker—was undoubtedly red—red 
and rebellious. 


**“Such an unconscionable colour for a 


CARRYING A BIRDCAGE. 


servant,” thought Jane Tootell snappishly, 
“and entirely out of place in our terrace.” 

And then Susannah Sayre’s drawing- 
room ! 

“ This is no drawing-room,” mentally 
“* Unworthy 
Drawing-room indeed!” 

Indeed it was untidy, littered with books 
and wrappings, and house-linen awaiting 
mending ; showing itself plainly to Jane 
Tootell’s eye to be an all-day sitting- 
room. ‘The couch was, it is true, covered 
with a fresh chintz covering ; but its shape 


snapped Miss Tootell again. 
of the name! 
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was low and broad, and its cushions were 
dented with use. It was quite unlike Jane 
Tootell’s own rosewood sofa; it had an 
Eastern look, suggestive of Persian harems 
(as set forth in the ///ustrated Almanack). 
Jane Tootell’s breath came sharply, and 
she felt as if, really, it was scarcely decent 
to look upon. The chairs, too! There was 
And in the 
window, instead of a jardiniére, or neat, 
round table, there stood a plain, square 
table, untidy with letters, pens and ink, 
scraps of paper, and even a hammer and 
nails. Jane Tootell’s lips tightened, but 
otherwise she betrayed nothing of the 
shock. 

Miss Susannah Sayre laid down the 
bundle of letters she was scanning, and 
came forward to welcome Miss Tootell ; 
and then with a placid expression on her 


not one to match another. 


large face, and a half-smile in her far- 
away eyes, she suggested the most com- 
fortable chair by the and 
herself on the low couch on the other side 
of the hearth, began to talk pleasantly in 
low, lazy tones. 

‘** Curtains,” repeated, when at 
length Jane Tootell had plunged into the 
subject of Alma Terrace as a whole, and 
its window decorations in detail. ‘‘ Oh 
} curtains. I had not thought of 
them yet. I have some Persian things 
I brought home with me; but if you like 
the white netted ones better, I 
there lot in an old 
belonged to my aunt. I don’t know about 
the pattern 

** Cockatoos — or 
Tootell. 


fire, seating 


she 


yes, 


believe 


are a box which 


Miss 
Miss 


parrots,” said 


‘* Mine are cockatoos, 


Tiplast’s are parrots unfortunately, but I 
think they will match if properly hung.” 
** Cockatoos,” 
thoughtfully. 
‘“* Or parrots,” repeated Jane Tootell. 
“Or parrots,” echod Susannah Sayre. 
“I think I should have noticed if they had 


said Susannah _ Sayre 


But I know 
that some of them are plain—quite in- 
offensive.” 


been cockatoos or parrots. 


‘** Do you not think you could darn in the 
cockatoos ?” suggested Miss Tootell. 
‘I am quite sure I couid not,” laughed 


Susannah Sayre. ‘“ But my little maid, 
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Georgina, is devoted to fancy work ; per- 
haps she could do it. For my part I am 
no needleworker, beyond a little sewing 
and mending.” 

“And dimity—for upstairs,” continued 
Miss Tootell. 

“Oh, yes; we can manage dimity quite 
easily,” declared Miss Sayre _placidly, 
‘“‘and the box-edging you spoke of, and 
the movable door-scrapers. Oh, quite 
easily, if you like the idea of uniformity. 
But,” she added with a slow smile, ‘‘ don’t 
you think a little individuality would be 
more natural ?” 

But Jane Tootell negitived that idea 
most decidedly. It would spoil the block, 
she said. So she had her way, and reached 
the green door of No. 2 once more, feeling 
that at least she had saved the outward 
appearance of Alma Terrace. 

So in due course the curtains were hung, 
and Jane Tootell paid two more calls for 
the purpose of arranging the folds. 

Then Emily Tiplast almost ruined the 
effect by hanging her canary-cage in her 
drawing-room window, in the face of Jane 
Tootell’s expostulations, and even in the 
face of her offer to give it house-room her- 
self, that it might hang symmetrically 
from the middle window. Emily Tiplast 
was obdurate. It was the only point on 
which ventured to stand out 
against Jane Tootell, and in defence of 


she ever 


her canary she was ready to face a 
regiment. 

But in the long run the terrace was 
saved, for when the matter was placed in 
its full importance by Jane Tootell before 
Susannah 
amiably— 


Oh. 


Sayre, she answered most 


yes; I will have a canary-cage 
to match, if you like. Must I have the 
canary, I don’t mind at all, only 


Georgina must look after it. I 


too r 


should 
forget. Buy one for me, if you will, Miss 
Tootell; you know exactly what you want, 
and I will pay you afterwards.” 

So it was settled. And with the excep- 
tions of the unwieldy presence of Susannah 
and the unmatchable hair of 
Georgina, the terrace was neat and trim, 
and all in keeping, to the eye of any 
passer-by. , 


Sayre 
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Jane Tootell and Emily Tiplast soon 
became quite intimate —after the little 
matter of the canary had been settled. It 
could scarcely be said that they had many 


points in common, but their points of 


dissimilarity dovetailed and blended ad- 
mirably. Jane Tootell was strong in the 
laying down of laws; Emily Tiplast de- 
lighted in observing them. Emily Tiplast 
shrank from the making of decisions ; 
Jane Tootell would decide anything on 





COQUETTING WITH THE BAKER’S MAN. 


she 





earth—as yet had been tried no 
further. Added to this, they found that 
each had been strictly trained on the lines 
laid down by Mrs. Markham and Mangnall, 
and this was a strong bond between them; 
it seemed to vouch for the blameless past 
of each spinster, and wiped away all 
doubts and strangeness with regard to 
those former years. 

As for Susannah Sayre, although on 
friendly terms with her, Jane Tootell could 
not feel that their opinions were in unity. 
Susannah Sayre was amicable enough, and 
yielding, and open-handed, and inoffensive, 
but—there certainly was a “‘ but.” It was 
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not that she was backboneless. Emily 
Tiplast was backboneless—to Jane Tootell’s 
thinking—and she found the trait con- 
venient rather than otherwise. But 
Susannah Sayre was so untidy, so dreamy, 
so unmethodical, so indifferent to all 
matters of Penslyder interest, her mind 
seemed ever wandering among things right 
outside Penslyder life. She took no heed 
of the quarrel among the members of the 
Ladies’ Committee; she gave no second 
thought to the honour conferred on her 
by a call from the leader of Penslyder 
society, who had known her third cousin. 
Jane Tooteil found no congenial topic for 
conversation with her, and she grew irri- 
tated, and longed to shake Susannah Sayre 
out of her silly apathy. 

One or two people living far away from 
Penslyder could remember Susannah Sayre 
as a grand great girl with happy eyes, 
growing to womanhood after the pattern 
set by Juno. They could also remember 
Susannah about the time that love came 
her way, offered to her by the man whose 
very presence made her life glad—to be 
withdrawn when his taste had changed and 
he fancied another style of sweetheart. 
And they could remember—and spoke of 
it even now—the day when she awoke to 
her lover’s worthlessness; the hours of 
her dumb, despairing agony, the weeks of 
her mad, poignant anguish that followed, 
as her heart and voice cried out that the 
pain was unbearable ; and then that day 
when that heart and even the soul seemed 
unable to endure the torture, seemed to 
lose the power of suffering. And they could 
recall her cry as she rose up suddenly and 
confronted them with wide, hard eyes. 
‘What difference does it make, after all ? 
My God, what does it all matter? What 
does anything matter?” Sinking into 
apathy, and drifting on from year to year, 
growing careless, middle-aged, and un- 
wieldy ; fixing any interest remaining in 
her mind on other lands and other periods. 

But Penslyder knew nothing of this. 

However, in spite of internal dissimi- 
larity, all went well in Alma Terrace until 
the day when, after several rumours and 
second-hand reports of bold, flirting be- 
haviour, Jane Tootell, with her own eyes, 


c 
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saw Miss Sayre’s Georgina talking and 
coquetting with the baker’s man at the 
door of No. 3. The sight almost rooted 
her to the ground in disgust and outraged 
dignity. She knew, when she 
thought of it in after days, what power 
prevented her from betraying her horror 
and shrieking aloud to the brazen girl. 
As a matter of fact she controlled herself 
sufficiently to reach her own hall and lay 
down her tradesmen’s books (she had been 
returning from her morning shopping 
when the shock came); and then she 
hastened in to Emily Tiplast to confide the 
scandalous sight she had seen. 

“So “errible for the Terrace!” she 
wound up, when she had told her shocking 
story. 


never 


Emily Tiplast agreed that it was terrible; 
but she trembled even as she agreed. 

“What shall you do ?” she faltered. 

“Do!” cried Jane Tootell, ‘‘ I shall go 
straight to Susannah Sayre and tell her 
that Georgina’s behaviour is a disgrace to 
the Terrace ; and you must come with me 
to uphold my views.” 

**Oh!” said Emily Tipilast faintly. Then 
her heart felt watery ; but she went upstairs 
and put on her bonnet, for Jane’s tone 
held command. 

Within ten minutes the upholders of 
propriety stood on the doorstep of No. 3. 
Jane Tootell cast one withering glance 
upon the fiery head of Georgina as she 
stood smiling before them, and stalked 
into the drawing-room, followed by Emily 
Tiplast, all varying in colour and fluttering 
with nervousness. 

“Miss Sayre,” declared Jane Tootell, 
plunging into her tale of horror at once, 
heedless of the hand stretched out to greet 
her, ““I have come to see you upon a 
painful—I may say a deeply painful— 
matter.” 

Susannah Sayre’s dreamy eyes seemed 
to focus themselves on the present as she 
heard and answered— 

“‘Indeed, Miss Tootell, I am grieved 
to hear you say so.” 

** Yes,” continued Jane Tootell, seating 


herself on the edge of the most upright 
chair she could find, while Emily Tiplast 
sank into the cushioned depths of an arm- 
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chair, feeling rather faint; and Susannah 
Sayre rested on the corner of her harem- 
suggesting couch. ‘‘A painful matter, 
which I rely upon you to set right, as 
you alone can.” 

** Pray let me know what has happened,” 
said Susannah Sayre politely, as she rose 
with instinctive sympathy and handed a 
capacious vinaigrette to Miss Tiplast. 

‘‘What has happened is this,” declared 
Jane Tootell. ‘‘ Your maid—your red- 
haired maid i 

** Ah, her pretty hair,” interposed Miss 
Sayre, in gentle protest. ‘‘I am so proud 
of it.” 

Miss Tiplast was convinced that at that 
point she distinctly heard Jane Tootell 
utter the word ‘‘ Pshaw,” after which she 
proceeded to explode her bomb. 

“This gaudy-headed maid of yours is in 
the habit of encouraging and behaving 
indecorously with men—a man, I should 
say, the baker’s man—at your door.” 

‘“‘ She always does,” admitted Susannah 
Sayre mildly. ‘She prefers the baker's 
men to any others, wherever she is; she 
says they are so clean.” 

For one moment Jane Tootell 
speechless with amazed indignation. 

‘* But—but,” she stammered angrily, 
‘she holds him in conversation at all 
hours of the day—even when it is no 
longer day—with unseemly flippancy. My 
Ann would have ded rather than behave 
so.” 

“ But then Ann is not pretty,” remarked 
Susannah Sayre. ‘Georgina is such a 
pretty girl. I can quite understand the 
men.” 

Jane Tootell: gasped. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say that you are aware of the disgrace- 
ful proceedings, and—and countenance 
them?” she demanded. 

“IT don’t quite understand you,” re- 
turned Susannah Sayre. “I think you 
must have heard some exaggerated account 
of poor little Georgina and her lovers.” 

“*Poor little Georgina’!” repeated 
Miss Tootell; ‘‘a shameless, brazen, dis- 
reputable hussy; that is what she is. It 
is no exaggeration, for 1 saw her with my 
own eyes. I think—I /Aznk he even tried 


to kiss her.” 


Sat 
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Emily Tiplast, who had been sitting silent, 
thankful that as yet she had not been called 
upon to bear witness, now, looking timidly 
into the enemy’s face, saw flashing sud- 
denly and transiently into the enemy’s 
eyes a light which altered her strangely, 
seeming to strike years from her age, and 
show her as she might have been long ago. 

“If you have heard no exaggerated 
account of my little maid-servant, I fear 
your mind must be in a very depraved 


$tChua Simmons! 


SHE SET THE 


state, Miss Tootell,” said Miss Sayre, with 
rather dangerous quietness, “ imagining 
harm where none exists.” 
“You dare say that to me! 
Jane Tootell. ‘I tell you that such doings 
are not decent, they are not respectable, 


” exclaimed 


and I insist that they be stopped. With 
our Terrace to all outward appearance as 
one house, I feel I have a right to be 
heard. The public might imagine that the 
disgraceful behaviour was countenanced 
by myself or Miss Tiplast. Who is to 
know that it is a separate house, and one 
of very different——” 


OF 


MAN AND THE 
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Miss Sayre rose deliberately from her 
couch, and ringing the bell as she. passed, 
went to the door and held it open. 

“Will you go?” she said, with just a 
suspicion of interrogation in her tone. 

For one moment Jane Tootell stared 
and caught her breath; then she rose 
from her chair and went. And Emily 
Tiplast crept out quietly behind her, the 
red-haired Georgina standing at the green 
front door to show them forth. 


BOY TO WORK. 


Shortly after, from behind the cockatoo- 
curtain, Jane Tootell’s angry eyes saw 
Susannah Sayre sally forth; and Jane 
glared at the slow, unwieldy figure, and 
her gorge rose in her throat. But when, 
some half an hour later, she saw Susannah 
Sayre return with leisurely steps to Alma 
Terrace, accompanied by a man and a 
boy, the gorge within her was tempered 
with wonder and a mingling of instinctive 
fear, for the man and the boy held brushes 
and paint-pots, and the colour of the paint 
was yellow—vivid yellow. 

Susannah Sayre’s face was placid and 


C2 
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unruffled as usual, but she set the man and 
the boy to work. 

* * * * % 

When evening came Alma Terrace was 
as an autumn-touched beech-tree, a green 
bough tipped with gold. 

In the drawing-room of No. z lay Jane 
Tootell on the rosewood sofa, with Emily 
Tiplast sitting by her side. 

‘* If it had been but white,” came a faint 
from the woolwork cushion, ‘I 
might have brought myself—in time—to— 
to Oh, but yellow!” 

“Terrible,” whispered 
‘* quite—quite enraging.”’ 


voice 


Miss_ Tiplast, 


ANGELICA KAUFMANN, 


a Royal Academicians would 
appear to have repented ever since 
they elected two women among the 
original thirty-six members which formed 
the R.A. in 1768, if any significance 
attaches to their subsequent denial of that 
honour to lady artists. When the painter 
of the “Roll Call” and other widely 
popular pictures came before the public 
some years ago, the question of her elec- 
tion was mooted by her admirers, but the 
Academy contented itself with giving Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson a position on the 
line; yet, if merit and popularity carry 
an election, the painter of ‘* Quatre Bras” 
ought to be of the “‘ divine Forty.” 

look back through Time to 
catch a glimpse of the world of fashion a 
hundred and thirty years ago, one of the 
most picturesque and romantic figures we 
should see among that brilliant throng 
would be Angelica Kaufmann, the only 
woman, besides Mary Moser, her friend, 
who had the privilege of writing R.A. after 
her name. 

Maria Anna Angelica Kaufmann, to 
give her full baptismal name, was the 
only daughter of an indifferent painter, 
Johann Joseph Kaufmann, by his second 


li we 
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But Jane Tootell had been conquered, 
and was faint with defeat. 

In the drawing-room of No. 3 Susannah 
Sayre lay on her Eastern couch in the 
candlelight, dipping desultorily into the 
pages of ‘‘ Monte Cristo”—that tale of 
determined revenge. But Susannah was 
quite placid, quite unruffled, and except 
for an occasional realisation of the smell 
of paint, her golden victory had faded 
from her mind. 

Outside, in the gloaming, 
stood at a safe 


Georgina 
distance from the wet, 
yellow door, and hearkened to the soft 
tones of the baker’s man. 
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wife, his first wife having died about 1740, 
leaving him a son. Angelica, as she is 
always known, was born at Coire, the 
capital of the Grisons, on Oct. 30, 1741. 

Angelica is one of those rare instances 
of a child of precocious talent living to 
justify this early promise. At nine years 
of age she began to use crayons and oils, 
so that when her parents left Morhegno to 
settle at Como in 1752, she executed a 
portrait in pastels of the bishop of the 
diocese. She then went to Milan, and her 
social success, which so distinguished her 
through life, appears to have begun, for, 
becoming friendly with the governor of 
the galleries in which she studied, she 
was introduced into the best society. 
Music, for which she had some talent, 
history, and modern languages—four of 
which afterwards spoke fluently— 
filled out her busy life at this time, for 
she gained popularity as a portrait-painter, 
and had the Duchess of Carrara among 
her sitters. 


she 


In 1757 we find her helping her father, 
who had returned to his native village, 
Schwarzenberg, in painting a series of 
frescoes in the church. Angelica, it is 
said, executed twelve full-length figures of 





ANGELICA KAUFMANN, 


saints, and this work probably gave her 
that facility which she afterwards displayed 
in the painting of ceilings, which she 
executed under the celebrated architects, 
the Brothers Adam. The ceiling of the 
council chamber at Burlington House is 
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designed her. A picture of hers of that 
allegorical character which she afterwards 
made her own—‘ A female figure allured 
by music and painting,” has some signifi- 
cance as indicating her difficulty in the 
choice of a profession, but that she chose 


THE MIRROR OF VENUS. 


From the Picture by 


by her hand; so, too, is that of the reading- 
room at the Arts Club, Hanover Square, 
formerly the residence of the famous Lady 


Hamilton. Further commissions 
given to them by the bishop of the 
diocese, and on her return to Milan, 
Angelica finally adopted the profession of 
artist in preference to that of musician, 
for which her father had at 


were 


one time 


Angelica Kaufmann, 


rightly is evidenced byher success. Johann 
Kaufmann, though only remembered now 
in connection with his daughter, must 
have been a most admirable teacher, and 
her visits with him to the chief cities in 
Italy, where she studied in the different 
galleries, were invaluable. She made friends, 
too, at Naples and Venice, among them 
Lady Wentworth, wife of the English 
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Ambassador, who persuaded Angelica to 
come to London in 1766. 

An accomplished linguist and musician, 
with the power of attracting all those she 
met to her, and at that age when a woman 
is neither too young to be crude and 
hoydenish, nor too old to have lost the 
freshness which anticipation gives—“‘ when 
the heart promised what the fancy drew” — 
little wonder is it that both herself and her 
paintings soon became the vogue. She is 
described as being of medium height, with 
a Grecian 
oval face, 
fresh com- 
plexion, blue 
eyes, regular 
features, and 
an expression 
of vivacity and 
good humour. 
In 1767 her 
father and she 
took up their 
quarters in 
Golden 
Square, and 
here she 
painted the 
Princess of 
Brunswickand 
herinfant(now 
in Hampton 
om oy 
Christian III. 
of Denmark, 
and Queen 
Charlotte, who 
also commis- 
sioned her to paint, with Mary Moser, 
aroom called the Flower-Room at Frog- 
Angelica, with her instinct for 
knowing the right people, had, on her 
entrance into London, at once made a 
friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it was 
probably through his influence that she 
obtained a place among the first thirty- 
six R.A.s. So far Angelica had played 
the game with entire success, but now she 


more. 


made a move which was serious enough to 
have entirely ruined a less clever woman’s 


social career. Mixing with the fashion- 
able world (she had been introduced at 


ANGELICA KAUFMANN, 


From the Portrait by Sir Foshua Reynolds 
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Court), the allurements of an aristocratic 
marriage would appear to have made her 
an easy prey to an adventurer. It strikes 
one, looking back upon these events, very 
extraordinary that Angelica should have 
been deceived by a fellow who appears to 
have been a discarded servant of Count 
Horn. He imposed himself upon her 
smiles with the title of his late master, 
and being a very fine, handsome fellow, 
she was determined to show her friends 
with whom she had flirted that she had at 
last made a 
good hit; and 
therefore, 
without the 
least hesita- 
tion, immedi- 
ately gave her 
hand to the 
impostor, and 
they were 
married clan- 
destinely. The 
next time 
Angelica at- 
tended at 
Buckingham 
House upon 
the Queen, 
who was 
pleased by 
her 
paint,she com- 
municated her 
marriage to 
her Majesty, 
upon which 
received 
the most condescending congratulations, 
with an invitation to her husband to come to 
Court. He, however, was cunningly deter- 
mined to keep himself within the house, 
from the until 
baggage had arrived, which he expected 
At last Count Horn himself 
came to England, and when at the Levée 


seeing 


she 


sight of everyone, his 


every day. 


was much surprised by being complimented 
upon his marriage. Angelica, who soon 
received the mortifying information from 
the Queen, was for a time inconsolable. 
Father and daughter bribed the impostor 
to leave England in much the same way, I 
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opine, as old Eccles was in “ Caste,” 
though whether “Horn” went where 
brandy was cheap cannot be ascertained. 
Angelica had procured from the Pope a 
deed of separation, until her husband’s 
death finally released her from her 
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view, the story Nollekens used to relate 
gives some aid. When she was in Rome 
(before she came to England) she 
was ridiculously fond of displaying hér- 
self and being admired, for which pur- 
pose she one evening took her station in 


A FLOWER PAINTED BY VERELST. 


From the Picture by 


thraldom, though she allowed him a 
separate maintenance while he lived. 


Vanity, we must conclude, was at the 


bottom of the mésalliance, and as many 
of her contemporaries considered her a 
coquette, they did not deeply sympathise 
with Angelica in her disappointment. 
They thought it was a case of “serve her 
right,” apparently. In support of this 


Angelica Kaufmann. 


one of the most conspicuous boxes of the 
theatre, accompanied by Nathaniel Dance 
and another artist, both of whom, as well 
as many others, were desperately enamoured 
of her. While she was standing between 
her two beaux, and finding an arm of each 
most lovingly embracing her waist, she 
contrived, while her arms were folded 
before her on the front of the box, over 
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which she was leaning, to squeeze the 
hand of both, so that each lover con- 
cluded himself beyond all manner of doubt 
the man of her choice. 

At this very time she was sitting to 
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We know that Reynolds never married, 
and we also know that the gossip of the 
day coupled their names. This is well 
shown in the quarrel in 1775 between 
Nathaniel Hone, the miniature - painter, 


ANGELICA KAUFMANN’S PORTRAIT OF HERSELF 
IN THE CHARACTER OF “‘ DESIGN.”’ 


Reynolds, as she did in 1769 and 
and whose portrait she painted in 1769. 


1777 


“ids 


She is often mentioned in Reynolds’ 
diary under the name of Miss Angel, and 
once the word for’ is set against her 
name, and it seems not improbable that 
Angelica might have 
dent’s wife had she not contracted her 
clandestine marriage with the impostor. 
J. T. Smith says that Angelica declared to 
her visitors that she was dying of love for 
Sir Joshua, and this must have been in 
1769, the year of the founding of the 
Academy, to which she was elected as an 
original member. Through Reynolds’ 
influence, she had exhibited in the 
Associated Painters’ Gallery. Between 
1769 and 1797 she sent to the Academy 
eighty-two pictures. 


become the Presi- 


and the President. Hone painted a picture, 
which he called ‘The Conjuror,” of an 
old man in a gown, holding a wand in his 
hand, in the act of commanding the very 
engravings which he affirmed Sir Joshua 
had used in composing his portraits, to 
rise out of the flames. There was at first 
some indelicacy in the picture in the shape 
of a nude female figure which Hone had 
introduced, respecting a slanderous report 
which had been whispered as to the 
relations between Sir Joshua and Angelica. 
Hone protested that he did not intend his 
picture to satirise these two people, and 
made alterations to the picture; but the 
council of the Academy would not hang 
it, and Angelica’s letter to Hone shows 
that she believed the gossip of the day 
rather than Hone’s asseverations. Possibly 
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ae 


Angelica’s ‘‘ confession to her sitters” of 
her dying of love for Sir Joshua was made 
to keep him her devoted admirer until her 
legal husband was removed, but we can 
only conjecture what were Sir Joshua’s real 
feelings. His belief in woman may have 
been too severely shaken by Angelica’s 
extraordinary marriage to have inclined 
him thitherward again. It must be 
remembered, too, that Reynolds was fifty- 
seven, and a bachelor of that age is a very 
timid fish and easily frightened away from 
the bait. It is said that on Flaxman’s 
marrying in 1782, Reynolds’ advice fore- 
stalled that of Punch a century later. 

Few women of eminence of whom we 
have any reliable details have had a greater 


number of admirers among celebrated 


ROYAL 
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made her mad marriage. When she left 
England (which she did in 1781), Goethe, 
meeting her in Rome in 1787, professed 
a sentimental attachment for her. She 
painted his portrait, and the poet read 
her “‘ Iphigenia,” then in manuscript; he 
afterwards sent her “‘ Egmont,” and corre- 
sponded with her (see vol. v. of Goethe 
Society Publications). Two other German 
poets, Klopstock and Gesner, wrote verses 
to her. The cause of her quitting England 
was her father’s health, and she, as travel- 
ling companion, took a husband in the 
person of Antonio Zucchi, whom she had 
been associated with in the decorations 
they executed for the Brothers Adam, and 
by whom Zucchi was introduced into 
England. Edwards (in his ‘‘ Anecdotes”’) 


VENUS ATTIRED BY NYMPHS. 


From the Picture by Angelica Kaufmann. 


men than had Angelica. Goldsmith wrote 
some lines to her; Garrick, whom she 
painted, was much fascinated by her; and 
Fuseli paid addresses to her before she 


says he quitted England in 1781, and 
retired to Rome in company with Angelica 
Kaufmann, but he says nothing about 
marriage, which is curious, seeing that he 
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wasacontemporary. Miss Bradley, in her 
recent biography, gives the date of her 
marriage. Zucchi died in 1795. Though 
an R.A., his work is quite forgotten, and 
probably little now exists, as Zucchi was 
almost entirely a decorator. 

To the last Angelica was the centre of 
a circle of admirers. Joseph II. made her 
acquaintance in Rome and much admired 
her; and for him, the Queen of Naples, 
Catherine II., and Stanislas, King of 
Poland, she painted some of her later 
pictures; and for Pope Pius VI. a large 
historical picture. The Revolution of 1798 
involved her in heavy monetary losses, 
which she appears to have met with resig- 
nation, judging by the foliowing letter 
of hers, which has been preserved— 


“Rome, Oct. 12, 1797. 

“I have suffered nothing in regard to 
my person, but there is no want of other 
distresses of all kinds, and the prospect 
was gloomy beyond expression. The 
losses I have sustained are considerable, 
and at a time of life when I had flattered 
myself that I should enjoy a little comfort 
and ease. However, a resigned mird is 
able to endure distresses of this world. 
Perhaps, in time, affairs will be settled 
again in regard to public funds, but the 
whole state has been plundered of all that 
is valuable in every branch.” 


I looked through other letters which have 
been preserved, but Angelica did not 
write in an interesting way. The letters 
were as conventional and proper as her 
pictures. 

She continued to paint up to the last ; 
for though her health failed, her mind was 
unaffected. She died peacefully in Rome on 
Nov. 5, 1807. Her funeral was conducted 
with much pomp, the sculptor Canova 
personally superintending the 
ments. 


arrange- 
The church was decorated in the 
the interment of 

At ten in the 


manner customary on 
those of noble family. 


morning the corpse was accompanied to 
the church by two very numerous frater- 
nities, fifty Capuchins and fifty priests. 


The bier was carried by some of the 
brotherhood, and the four corners of the 
pall were supported by four young ladies 
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dressed suitably to the occasion. The 
four tassels were held by the four principal 
members of the Academy of St. Luke; 
these were followed by the rest of the 
Academicians and other virtuosi in Rome 
at the time, each one with a large lighted 
wax taper in his hand. Two pictures, 
painted by the deceased, completed the 
procession. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Angelica was a Romanist. 

To give some idea of her popularity as 
an artist, some six hundred plates were 
engraved from her works by the most 
skilful men of the day, including Ryland 
and Bartolozzi. She herself learned to etch 
and engrave, anda representabie collection 
of her prints is in the British Museum. 

Her chief quality as an artist is grace, 
and for this she sacrificed vigour, the want 
of which makes her work seem to us wholly 
unreal. There is a sentimental langour 
about it which is as cloving to the taste as 
chocolate to the palate, but Angelica was 
caught up by the Ze/gers/ of the eighteenth 
century, and her attitude in art was the 
conventional classic one which strikes us 
now as so unsubstantial ; but she sinned with 
the most famous of her contemporaries. 
Angelica was, however, as facile an artist 
as she was an industrious one, but she 
will live longest by the engravings after her 
pictures than by the pictures themselves, 
as, for some reason or other, few appear 
to have survived. 

But the interest one feels in her is not 
affected by this apparent neglect of her 
pictures. We them now with a 
historical and sentimental—yes, senti- 
mental—interest which gives her work a 
unique value and has given engravings 
after her compositions a high monetary 
one; and when reproduced by a Ryland 
or a Bartolozzi her sham Hellenism is 
forgotten in the skill exhibited by those 
great engravers in giving her graceful 
compositions to the world. Some are for- 
gotten before their works; others, again, 
outlive their reputation, and die forgotten. 
Angelica will always be the centre of that 
brilliant company which strutted its hour 
upon the stage over a century ago, in which 
she was not one of the least brilliant 
players. FRED MILLER. 
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By DOROTHEA BLAGG. 


T was raining hard, and they had only 
one umbrella. That was why they 
had to walk so close together. They were 
not on their honeymoon ; they flattered 
themselves that their sensible demeanour 
proved that fact to any unprejudiced 
observer. But it was their first long 
holiday since the wedding, and they, had 
taken a cottage for two months. Neither 
of them was far advanced in the twenties: 
he, erect, dark-haired, and clean-shaven , 
she, small-featured, with very pretty hands 
and feet, light-brown hair with a tendency 
towards curliness, and eyes as nearly blue 
as eyes ever are. 

** My ’brelly is dripping on that frock of 
yours, I’m afraid,” he said; “ but you 
must change it when we get in.” 

“Oh, I needn’t. It isn’t really wet—i 
mean, not much.” 


“Perhaps you didn’t quite catch my 


last remark. I said” (a little louder) 
“‘you must change your frock when we 
get in.” 

“I know you did, but it only showed 
want of judgment on your part. I said I 
needn’t, so that settles it,” said the little 
wife, laughing softly. 

“Oh, you think that settles it, do you ? 
Don’t you know that when I say ‘ must’ I 
mean ‘ must,’ and you will have to obey 
your lord and master ?” 

By this time they were in the hall, 
shaking off the rain as a dog shakes him- 
self after a swim. 

“I suppose it’s the weather that has 
put you into such a bad temper,” said 
Elsie sweetly. “Anyhow, I shall put on 
that blouse that you hate,” and she ran 
upstairs. He glanced at her and lifted 
his eyebrows slightly when she rejoined 
him at the tea-table. 


‘“‘T thought I wouldn’t make a fright of 
myself even for the sake of annoying you,” 
she explained; ‘‘and besides, you might 
be unpleasant, and we have a long evening 
before us.” 

“I have the pull over you in one 
respect—the muffins are on my side of 
the table,” he said, handing them to her. 
““We must keep Sarah, she does the 
muffins so well.” 

“She’s got neuralgia to-night, so I 
suppose we had better not have any music. 
You might read to me instead. We 
haven’t finished the books you bought at 
that sale where you got Erasmus’ letter.” 

“They are rather difficult for the infant 
mind ; but this is an intelligent infant, I 
will say that for her.” 

“‘She can understand anything if you 
explain it properly,” said Elsie. 

“‘ By-the-bye,” said Dacre, “ I suppose 
Sarah hasn’t Erasmus’ autograph 
into spills, because no muffins would save 
her from annihilation if she did.” 

“No; it is in a very safe drawer of the 
writing-table, for which, of course, you 
have me to thank.” 

By the time tea was finished the rain 
had increased to a violent storm. Just as 
Dacre, from the depths of his arm-chair, 
was asking permission to light a cigarette, 
the door-bell rang violently, and Sarah’s 
unwilling steps were heard in the passage. 
After a few seconds she appeared with her 
face tied up, announcing “ Mr. Alistair 
Gordon.” Her master and mistress, ex- 
changing puzzled glances over the un- 
known name, rose from either side of the 
table and came forward as Mr. Alistair 
Gordon entered. He was a lad of seven- 
teen or thereabouts, dripping from head to 
foot, his thick, dark hair plastered to his 


made 


7 
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forehead with the wet. He looked only 
half awake, being dazzled by the rosy light 
of the shaded lamp, the cheery glitter of 
the spirit-kettle, and the general contrast 
to the blackness without. Yet he held his 
square chin high, and Elsie thought it was 
the first time she had seen anyone look 
dignified with a raindrop trickling down 
his nose. 

““You are Mr. Caryl Dacre?” he said 
in soft, Caryl bowed, and 
motioned him to a chair near the fire. 

“Tl am doing a very impertinent thing,” 
the boy went on; “the fact is, I] missed 
the last train at Laneham, and am walking 
on to Oldstone; but while the storm is 
like this one cannot get a yard forward. 
By-the-way, I think you have heard of an 
uncle of mine,” he added with a smile; 
“‘old Andrew Gordon, whose effects were 
sold at Christie’s the other day.” 

“‘ Of course we have!” exclaimed Caryl 
and Elsie simultaneously, after which Elsie 
begged him to change his wet clothes for 
some of her husband's, and ordered Caryl 
off to show him their whereabouts while 
she made fresh tea. The guest looked 


slow tones. 


almost handsome when he reappeared 


awake and dry, and conversation went on 
briskly over the tea-cups. Caryl and Elsie 
also carried on a mute conversation after 
their own manner, always perfectly intel- 
ligible to one another. 

*‘Qughtn’t we to ask him to stay the 
night ?” 

‘**T don’t know who or what he is. 
may be an impostor,” replied 
shoulders. 

‘* Anyone can see he is a gentleman,” 
said Elsie’s whole countenance. 

‘“* How can you have anything ready ?” 
was the next inquiry, answered by a look 
of superior scorn on the face of the young 
housewife. Caryl’s own hospitable in- 
stincts revolted against the idea of turning 
out this bit of a lad to walk twelve miles 
in the raging storm; in fact, on reflection, 
he concluded it to be impossible, as the 
boy might never reach Oldstone alive ; 
and he ended by giving him the heartiest 
invitation imaginable, which Alistair ac- 
cepted gratefully and without demur. He 
took everything very serenely, in fact; 


asked Elsie’s eyebrows. 
He 
Caryl’s 
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talked wonderfully well for a boy of his 
age, but seemed shy with Caryl. Now 
and then his eyes would wander over the 
room, and he would seem abstracted when 
addressed, but he quickly recovered his 
self-possession. He evidently felt for their 
anxiety to know something of his ante- 
cedents, for he contrived, little by little, to 
tell them of his mother and numerous 
brothers and sisters, and that their home 
was in Perthshire. He added that he was 
a medical student at Edinburgh, and was 
now on his holidays. Caryl’s love of 
Edinburgh made it a congenial topic, 
which kept them amused while Elsie com- 
municated with the neuralgic Sarah con- 
cerning the mysteries of beds. 

‘‘ Master Alistair mustn’t be allowed to 
go to bed very early, and then we shall be 
all right,’ was the mental 
which Elsie drew from this conference ; 
‘but I hope Caryl won’t give him a cigar, 
for it would be very bad for the little boy, 
and I feel 
mother.” 

Master Alistair’s health seemed to have 
suffered no detriment when he made his 
appearance the next morning; in fact, he 
was less solemn than the night before, 
though still given to occasional 
studies. Caryl had to go to the village 
after breakfast, and Alistair wandered 
about the room with his hands in his 
pockets, while Elsie watered her pet ferns 
in the window. 

“What a lot of books! 
too!” he remarked presently. 

“‘Oh, those are nothing to what we 
have at home. 
here,” said Elsie. 

“He never looks at them, I suppose ?”’ 
said the boy brusquely. 
arms in a moment. 

“Perhaps you don’t know that my 
husband took a double first at Oxford,” 
she said with immense dignity. ‘‘ There 
isn’t one of these books that he hasn't 
read, and a good many he knows by 
heart.” 

She rather spoiled her effect at the end 
of this speech by allowing her anger to be 
visible, but it soon changed to astonish- 
ment at sight of the scared dismay depicted 


conclusion 


answerable for him to his 


brown 


Good ones, 


We only brought a few 


Elsie was up in 
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in Alistair’s face. She took it for exces- 
sive penitence for his sudden rudeness, 
and graciously forgave him. By the time 
Caryl reappeared they were on the best of 
terms again. 

“The fact is one couldn’t help liking 
him if one tried,” she remarked to her 


ELSIE WAS UP IN 


husband that afternoon; ‘‘he is such a 
little gentleman.” 

“Does this pink of courtesy,” inquired 
Caryl, with one of his odd ironical smiles, 
‘say anything about taking his leave ?” 

‘“‘He hasn’t said anything yet, and there 
is no need for him to go off very early. 
He was awfully tired last night.” 

She learned towards evening from 


Alistair that Mr. Dacre had most kindly 


asked him to stay two nights longer, and 
share in a mountain climb to-morrow. She 
chuckled inwardly, but was not surprised ; 
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it was only what she would have expected 
of the male sex. ‘The effect on Alistair of 
the extended invitation decidedly 
good. Having during the last few hours 


was 


appeared as if something were looming 


before him which he must face, he now 
became quite lively and unconstrained. 


ARMS IN A MOMENT. 


He was the merriest and most winning of 
companions all through the next day’s 
expedition ; but after their return in the 
returned. Elsie 
exercised all her powers to make him talk, 
but found him very heavy in hand, and 
inwardly vituperated Caryl for sitting there 
so lazily with his cigarette, leaving all the 
In point of fact, Alistair 
did not even hear half her remarks, for he 
was busy with another and a painful train 
of thought. “I can’t do it!” he men- 
tally ejaculated. ‘‘It would be beastly, 


evening the old mood 


trouble to her. 
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disgraceful—impossible! After the way 
they have treated me, too! And it is just as 
impossible to go back and confess that all 
my theories have broken down in prac- 
tice. Heavens! everything is impossible.” 
Suddenly he started as if he had been shot. 
Was Mrs. Dacre a thought-reader ? 

“‘ Caryl,” she was saying, ‘“‘ Mr. Gordon 
hasn’t seen Erasmus’s letter. He’d like 
that.” And she began rummaging in the 
writing-table, from which she produced 
the precious document for Gordon’s 
admiration. He was quite cool now, as 
the three gathered together to examine it, 
he duly admiring, and explaining that he 
had seen it once, long ago, at his uncle’s 
house. Elsie put it back in its drawer, 
locked the writing-table, and put the key 
in a little jar on the top, Caryl asking 
whether she supposed Sarah did not know 
the whereabouts of the key just as well as 
if it were in the lock. ‘‘ Sarah is an honest 
woman,” was the not wholly logical answer 
with which he was fain to be satisfied. 

**And you ought to speak more nicely 
of her,” Elsie added severely, “for I 
should think there is not another servant 
in England who would let you keep such 
a lot of papers lying about the room. 


Here, for instance, ‘Church Missionary 


Report,’ vear before last—whatever made 
you bring that from home ? 
into the 

“Hi! stop ! 
the back of it.” 

‘Just in time,” Elsie serenely. 
“«*Ts Crime on the Increase ?’ How can 
you keep such horrid things? I shall 
throw shai away!” 

“Don’t you think, Mrs. Dacre,” said 
Alistair, “‘that a great 
crimes are not crimes?” 

Elsie paused in the act of tearing up 
“‘Is Crime on the Increase ?” to say, “I 
don’t quite understand.” 

‘I mean that it is possible to imagine 
any so-called crime as being right under 
special circumstances. It is the fault of 
all set forms of religion that they lay down 
hard-and-fast rules—‘Such a 
always right, such a 
wrong.” 

“I often feel a leaning towards your 


It shall go 
There are some notes on 


said 


many so-called 


thing is 


thing is always 
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theory,” said Caryl gravely. “ It is curious, 
in regulating one’s own conduct, how 
many of the exceptions one seems to experi- 
ence, and how few instances of the general 
rule.” 

Alistair glared at him as if his partici- 
pation in the discussion had been by no 
means ‘desired. ‘‘ You choose to turn 
everything into ridicule,” he said hotly, 
‘but I am serious.” Caryl bit his lip and 
took refuge behind a newspaper. Alistair, 
somewhat offended, retired into his shell, 
and it was soon deemed advisable to ring 
for Sarah to come in to prayers. 

Alistair was the first to come downstairs 
the next morning. A sort of fascination 
drew him to one particular corner of the 
room. ** Just one more look,” he muttered, 
unlocking the writing-table and reveren- 
tially unfolding the autograph. ‘ And he 
must have it, because he chose to plank 
down some beastly coin for it, when by 
all natural and moral laws it is mine!” 
He heard Caryl running downstairs. In 
another instant his hand would be on the 
door. One moment’s madness, and 
Alistair had slipped the paper into his 
pocket, locked the writing-table, and gone 
to greet his host. 

Elsie, quite touched by his sadness at 
taking leave after breakfast, felt some 
compunction for having made fun of him 
with Caryl upstairs. She told him he 
must come to see them again, laughing 
as she recalled their first meeting, and 
declared Caryl had been afraid that he 
would run away with the silver spoons. 

This was the last day of their own 
holiday, so that most of their time after 
their guest’s departure was occupied with 
that melancholy duty—the worrying, bust- 
ling packing which must needs absorb the 
last hours of a happy Elsie 
looked round the half-dismantled sitting- 
room in the evening with something rather 
like tears in her eyes. 

“Come and rest those feet of yours, 
** You'll tire your- 
self out before the journey begins.” 

She seated herself on the arm of his 
chair, and began scribbling in the margin 
of his book, ‘Caryl Dacre, Esq., L.V.” 
This, she explained (as he wou/dn’/ ask), 


sojourn. 


little one,” said Caryl. 
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meant ‘‘Lazy Vagabond.” ‘Do you 
know,” she said, *‘ 1 was rather glad when 
that boy went. I like him very much, but 
he rather gave me the creeps.” 


‘He would have driven me _ into 


«REASON. 


“PERHAPS YOU 
melancholy madness if he had stayed 
much longer.” 

Elsie forbore to ask who 
him to stay two extra nights. 

At that moment the subject of their 
remarks was within half a mile of their 
door. White and haggard, looking as if 
he had eaten next to nothing all day, he 


had invited 
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struggled doggedly on, with the unshaken 
purpose of reaching the cottage before 
night. A certain speech of Mrs. Dacre’s, 
uttered lightly enough, haunted his brain. 
But at times he did not think at all, only 
went on mechanically at 
a headlong pace. 
terrors 


Tw oO 
present to 
his mind, both urging him 
forward. 


were 


One, the terror 
of passing a night in his 
present frame of mind; 
the other, lest his resolu- 
tion should fail if he had 
te wait two days, and he 
knew he could not see 
the Dacres to-morrow, as 
they would be travelling 
all day. He their 
sitting-room windows 


Saw 


WILL EXPLAIN YOUR EXTRAORDINARY STATEMENT.” 


gleaming in the darkness. A few more 
stumbling strides, and he pulled at the 
bell, staggered past the amazed Sarah, 
and into the sitting-room, where he fell 
prone upon the floor, throwing down a 
crumpled paper and saying: ‘‘ Take it— 
Erasmus’ letter—I have brought it back— 
I stole it. Prosecute me if you like. My 
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32 
honour is gone; I don’t care what you 
do with me.” Here he broke down in 
sobs as helpless and passionate as a child’s. 
Caryl and Elsie had risen from their chair. 
Slowly Caryl stooped and picked up 
Erasmus’s letter. 

“‘ Thank you for bringing this back,” he 
said frigidly. ‘‘When you are calmer 
perhaps you will explain your extraordinary 
statement.” 

Alistair raised his haggard face. “I 
came deliberately meaning to steal it,” he 
began. “I was his eldest nephew; it 
was my right, and I cared more for it than 
for all his money. But he left everything 
away from us, and Erasmus was sold. I 
found you in the Visitors’ List. I heard 
you were a sort of nouveaux riches.” 


VOICE 


THE 


It was the Voice of Spring— 
That faint, far cry— 

And birds began to sing, 
And winds blew by. 


And up the blessoms got— 
They knew the call— 

The blue Forget-me-not, 
The Lily tall, 
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“*T don’t know about nouveaux,” mur- 
mured Elsie; ‘‘ but there’s certainly not 
much riches about it.” 

““I never dreamed of your being—the 
But it was you, 
Mrs. Dacre—your trust—that brought me 
back.” He buried his face in his hands. 

“Caryl, dear,” said Elsie, ‘shall you 
prosecute ?” Caryl laughed long and 
loudly. And forthwith his wife stole up to 
him, and there was a sound which was not 
one of Alistair’s sobs. 

“Mr. Gordon,” exclaimed Elsie, ‘I 
didn’t know you were—awake! It was 
my fault, you know. Caryl told me I 
oughtn’t to keep the key there. I hope 
you won’t mind sleeping on the sofa. 
Please come and have some tea.” 


sort of people you are. 


OF SPRING. 


And Mayflowers, pink and white 
As any lass, 
Sprang up for Heart’s delight 


Among the grass. 


The happy world is fain 
To hail the feet 

Of Spring who comes again, 
Spring that is sweet. 


Let us, dear Heart, rejoice— 


You, Love, and I— 


We, too, have 
Our Spring 


heard the voice. 
is mgh. 


LovuIsSE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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ROBABLY the most remarkable 
museum in the country is that in 
connection with the London Mendicity 
Society’s offices in Red Lion Square. 
The ‘Trophy Room,” as it is called, dis- 
plays every device by which beggars and 
other impostors have succeeded, and are 
succeeding, in extracting alms from the 
charitable public, and some of the ex- 
amples really say a good deal for the 
enterprise and impudence shown by this 
ever increasing class of individuals. 
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As you enter the museum, you will 
notice immediately before you a large, 
glaring painting, representing an explosion 
on board ship. The gentleman who ex- 
hibited this by the roadside had lost a leg; 
how, it is not stated, but certainly not by 
reason of the explosicn asserted, and so 
graphically described in the pamphlets of 
his career, which a generous and sym- 
pathetic public purchased from him at a 
penny a copy. Of course, the whole story 
was simply a tissue of falsehoods, and onc 
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is glad to know that the sure hand of 
justice at length overtook him, and, much 
against his will, we are assured, he was 
forced to undergo a magisterial examin- 
ation, which, as may be expected, at once 
sealed his fate. 

The next exhibit was taken from a man 
who was arrested for begging at the time 
when the ‘Purity Crusade,” in 
nection with the Empire and other music- 
halls, This ingenious 
individual, taking advantage of the interest- 
ing topic, procured a large tin plate on 
which was painted the following— 


con- 


was in progress. 


Mrs. Enormous Cant. 
“Where are you going to, my pretty maid ?” 


‘Going to the Empire, kind Sir,” she said. 


By the aid of this notice he was doing a 
thriving business, when, unfortunately for 
him, an officer ‘‘ spotted” him, and 
recognising him as an old_ offender, 
promptly took him off to the station. 
Three very terrible-looking pictures here 
attract your attention. If you read the 
explanation beneath you learn that each 
represents the interior of a ward in a 
certain London hospital, and the man is 
undergoing an operation in the spine. 
There was, of course, no foundation for 
this in the least, and the sentence he 
shortly afterwards received from a local 
magistrate was more than deserved, for it 
appears that he had been imposing on the 
public in this way for many-years past. 


“ec 


It would seem that begging is a very 
profitable mode of gaining a livelihood, 
for nearly every man arrested either by 
the Mendicity Society’s officer or police- 
constable is well supplied with money. 
Some time ago an individual, attired in 
sailor’s garb and moving on crutches, was 
apprehended for soliciting alms in the 
vicinity of the Camberwell Road, and on 
being searched at the station eight shillings 
and tenpence was found in his possession ; 
also a carefully arranged plan of the streets 
that were to claim his attention during the 
coming week. 

Another rogue who professed to have 
had his hand smashed and hip dislocated, 
and stated, on the plate hung around his 
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neck, that he had a consumptive wife and 
four children to keep, was found, on being 
searched, to be possessed of a goodly sum 
of money in silver and copper. When he 
was brought before Mr. Biron, Q.C., who 
sentenced him to a month’s hard labour, 
an officer stated that the whole story was 
He was a lazy vagabond 
wife for another 
Neither was his wife consump- 


a fabrication. 
had 
woman. 


who deserted his 
tive, nor did she and his children depend 
on him for their livelihood. 

Now mark this! He was again arrested 
at Peckham on a similar charge shortly 
afterwards, and searched at the 
station a second time, a sum of 6s. 43d. 
and a silver watch found in his 
possession. ‘This was evidently the result 
When lazy 
individuals can, by these methods, obtain 
per 
mechanic, can we wonder that our streets 
are so thickly lined with whining beggars, 
itinerant and other of the 
fraternity ? 

The Mendicity Society sometimes has 
occasion to investigate the cases of Italian 
organ-grinders and other vendors of street 
music, and in this connection the Secretary 
gave me some interesting information. He 
said that it used to be quite a usual thing 
to import children from Italy solely for 
begging purposes, and one Italian who was 
arrested for sending his children out to 
beg was afterwards discharged on con- 
dition that he and his offspring returned 
to their own country, but a short time 
afterwards he was again arrested on exactly 
the same charge. 

For downright impudence commend me 
to the one-time soldier who, with a long 
placard before him, successfully enlisted 
the sympathy of passers-by. The unique 
announcement, after stating that he was 
once a private in the 26th, and latterly in 
the 14th Regiment of the line, claimed 
that the British Government owed him 
a gratuity of six months’ pay amounting to 
#12 38. 4d., in addition to sixty acres of 
land in New Zealand, valued at £120. 
These two items, with £27 for passage- 
money, made up a total of £159 3s. 4d., 
of which the British Government had 
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of one single day’s begging. 
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robbed one soldiers 


of its brave and 
But the most astounding 
piece of cheek appeared in the last few 
sentences, which stated that the question 
in regard to his case had been asked in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Sexton, 
M.P. The date given, and 
altogether the placard was so cunningly 
devised that one could be pardoned for 
being taken in by it. 


‘defenders ! 


was also 


Perhaps, however, the most 
instance of 
gars’ enterprise 
may found in 
a book resembling 


amusing 


beg- 
be 


in outward appear- 
ance a Congre- 
gational psalter. 
Indeed these 
words appear in 
gold on the cover. 
Open this and you 
will see that the 
contents consist of 
nothing less than 
a portion a 
West -End_ direc- 
tory, some of the 
names being ticked 
off with lead- 
pencil. No doubt 
these houses were 
marked for very 
obvious reasons. 

But why should 
the vagrant have 
covered it in the 
way described? 
Simply because he 
recognised that piety in a beggar, as in 
everybody else, pays; and this individual, 
with the book under his arm, used to wait 
outside the gates of a fashionable church 
on Sundays, where no doubt his repentant 
appearance touched many a heart in a 
practical manner. 

To the begging impostor nothing proves 
of greater value than glaring pictures— 
the more glaring they are the better. On the 
walls of the museum may be seen hanging 
three pictures, showing the beggar under- 
going the operation of having his tongue 
cut out-at the London Hospital. 
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sit in a circle around him, while a doctor 
and nurse stand a few yards from the table 
on which he lies, the former holding the 
dismembered tongue in his hand. 
Certainly this man had undergone an 
operation, but it was a very slight one, 
and certainly no excuse for the ghastly 
picture he exhibited. Nor was the man 
in want or distress as he professed, but on 
inquiries was proved to possess a comfort- 
able if not palatial house. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the 
magistrate before 
whom he appeared 
discharged him. 
An appeal to 
patriotism at the 
of a 
nation is 
by another 
individual, who, on 
arrest, was exhibit- 


ex pen se 
foreign 
made 


ing three gaudy 
pictures by the 
wayside. These 


represented a life- 
boat going to a 
shipwreck, while a 
French boat was 
looking on, as it 
were, with no 
evident intention 
ofassisting. Under- 
neath these words 
appeared— 
Leaving Boulogne Har- 
bour in Life-boat 
When French would 
not go to save Life. 
The Society do all they can to enable 
convicted beggars and other individuals 
to obtain proper and regular employment 
after they leave jail, but unfortunately few 
of them ever appreciate such efforts. One 
man, who had served several terms of 
hard labour as a rogue and a vagabond, 
was offered a situation, but after serving 
three days, left, saying that there were 
men who wanted a job before him, and 
his conscience would not allow 
stand in their way. 
As a final example of the curiosities in 
which the museum abounds, let me refer 


him to 
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30 INSIDE 
to a member’s ticket of the Land League, 
on which the name of J. H. Fagan, one of 
the Fenians connected with the Phoenix 
Park murders, appears. This unique piece 
of pasteboard was found on a woman appre- 
hended for begging, who, no doubt, had 
made good use of it to further her ends. 
The constables’ department is a very 
important feature of the London Mendicity 
Society’s office, for here may be found 
records of no fewer than 69,000 cases 
dealt with by its officers. This proves of 
the greatest assistance to the London 
magistrates, who rarely deal with a beggar 
or other impostor without the attend- 
ance of a Mendicity officer, who can 
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By 


N a sweltering July day a long and 
C ungainly shadow, stretching thirty 
feet upon the ground, crept noiselessly up 
an avenue leading to a fashionable hotel at 
a great summer resort. The sun was setting, 
and its slanting rays caused the shadow to 
assume the appearance ofan anamorphosis 
of Indicrous proportions. It was a timid 
shadow—perhaps a shadow of strange and 
unnerving experiences. 

The original of it was worthy of study. 
He was a short, stout, stoop-shouldered 
man ; his hair was ragged and dusty, his 
beard straggling and scant. His visible 
clothing consisted of a slouch hat, torn 
around the rim and covered with dust, a 
woollen shirt, a pair of very badly soiled 
cotton trousers, braces made of raw-hide 
strips, fastened to his trousers with wooden 
pins, and the strangest of old boots, which 
turne! high up at the toes like canoes 
(being much too long for his feet), and 
which had a rakish aspect. 

The man’s iace was a protest against 
hilarity. Apparently, had all the 
appurtenances of natural manhood, yet 
his whole expression would have at once 
aroused sympathy, for it was a mixture of 


he 
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substantially prove whether the prisoner’ 
is an old offender or not by means of 
these records. 

Finally the reader may wonder by what 
power does a private society employ 
officers to perform duties so akin to those 
of the police; and I would reply, by the 
regulations authorised by the Secretary of 
State, and dated May 1857—years before 
the Metropolitan Police Act was passed. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Mendicity 
officers are controlled by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, from whom they have 
to receive their certificates, and on whose 
behalf they have to report themselves at 
headquarters once a year.—A. H. MANN. 
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childishness, confidence, timidity, humility,. 


and honesty. His look was vague and! 
uncertain, and seemed to be searching 
hopelessly for a friend—for the guidance 
of natures that were stronger and minds. 
that were clearer. He could not have 
been older than thirty-five years, and yet 
his hair and beard were grey, and his face 
was lined with wrinkles. Occasionally he 
would make a movement as if to ward off 
a sudden and vicious blow. 

He carried a knotty stick, and his ample 
trousers-pockets were filled to such an 
extent that they made him appear very 
wide in the hips and very narrow in the 
shoulders. Their contents were a mystery. 
The pockets at least produced the good 
effect of toning down the marvellous 
ellipticity of his legs, and in doing this 
they performed a valuable service. 

‘Hullo! Who are you?” gruffly de- 


manded a porter employed in the hotel, as. 
the disreputable-looking man was picking 
his way with great nicety up the broad 
interior stairs, afraid that his dusty boots 
would deface the polished brasses under 
foot. 

‘“‘ Baker,” promptly replied the man, in a 
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<small timid voice, coming to a halt and 
humbly touching his hat. 

‘Baker? Well, what’s your other name ?” 

‘** Mine ?” 

“Yes, yours.” 

The stranger was evidently puzzled by 
the question. He looked vacantly around 
the ceiling until his gaze rested upon a 
glass chandelier above him; but, finding 
no assistance there, his glance wandered 
to an oriel, in which there was a caged 
mocking-bird. 

‘“* Jess Baker—that’s all,” he answered 
at last, in his thin voice, and slow, earnest 
manner. 

** What! don’t know your other name ?” 

** No, I reckin not,” said Baker, after a 
thoughtful pause. ‘I reckin it’s 
Baker—that’s all.” 

“‘Didn’t they ever call you anything 
else ?” 

““Me 2?” 

“Yes, you.” 

Again Baker looked helplessly around 
until he found the chandelier, and then 
his eyes sought the oriel. Then he started 
as if he had received a blow, and immedi- 
ately reached down and felt his ankles. 

** Yes, Sir,” he answered. 

“What was it?” 

‘““Hunderd’n One,” he quietly said, 
looking at his questioner with a shade of 
fear and suspicion in his face. 

The porter believed that a Junatic stood 
‘before him. He asked— 

** Where are you from ? 

“* Georgy.” 

** What part of Georgia ?” 

Again was Baker at sea, and again did 
he seek the chandelier and the oriel. 

‘“* Me ?” he asked. 

“Yes, you. What part of Georgia are 
-you from ?” 

** Jess Georgy,” he finally said. 

** What do you want here ?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. I want you to 
hire me,” he replied, with a faint look of 
expectancy. 

“What can you do ? 

** Me 2?” 

“Yes, you.” 

**Oh, well, I'll tell you. 
thing.” 


iess 


” 


” 


Most every- 
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“What salary do you want ?” 

“Me?” 

“* Of course, you.” 

“ Want ?” 

a> 

“Oh, well, about five dollars a day, i 
reckin.” 

The porter laughed coarsely. ‘“ You 
needn’t talk to me about it,” he said; “‘1’m 
not the proprietor.” 

“The which ?” asked Baker. 

“The boss.” 

“Oh, ain’t you?” and then he looked 
very much puzzled indeed. 

The porter had had sufficient amuse- 
ment, and so he demanded, in a brusque 
and menacing tone, ‘“‘ Now, say—you get 
away from here quick! We don’t 
no crazy tramps around here. 
stand ?” 

Baker did not stir, but stood looking 
helplessly at the porter, surprised and 
grieved. 

“* Get out, I say, or1I’ll set the dogs on 
you!” 

A look of deep mortification settled on 
Baker’s face, but he was not frightened ; 
he did not move a muscle, except to glance 
quickly around for the dogs. 

“ Ain’t you going, you crazy old tramp? 
If you don’t, I’ll lock you up and send for 
the sheriff” ; and the porter rattled some 
keys in his pocket. 

Instantly a great horror overspread the 
countenance of Baker from Georgia. He 
looked wildly about and seemed ready to 
run, and laboured with an imaginary 
weight that clung tohis ankles. He took 
a single step in his agitation, and suddenly 
realised that no such encumbrance detained 
him. He shook off the delusion and sprang 
to the bottom of the stairs. His whole 
appearance had changed. Humility had 
given way to uncontrollable fear, and he 
had become a fleeing wild beast that was 
hunted for its life. He sprang through 
the outer door and reached the ground in 
another bound, and gathered his strength 
for immediate flight from terrors without a 
name. 

** Stop, there!” called a stern, full voice. 

Baker. obeyed instantly—obeyed as 
might a man long accustomed to the most 


want 
You under- 
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servile obedience; as might a dog that 
has been beaten until his spirit is broken. 
He bared his head, and stood in the warm 
glow of the fading light, meek and sub- 
missive. All signs of fear had disappeared 
from his face; but he was no longer the 
Baker from Georgia who, a few minutes 
ago, had trudged along the gravelled walk 
after the ungainly shadow. He had 
sought a thing and had not found it—had 
bitten a rosy apple and was choked with 
dust. Even the rakish boots looked sub- 
missive, and showed their brass teeth in 
solemn acquiescence to an inevitability ; 
and somehow they looked not nearly so 
rakish as formerly. 

The voice that had checked Baker had 
not a kindly tone; it was that of a sus- 
picious man, who believed that he had 


detected a thief in the act of making off 


with dishonest booty stored in 
pockets. Yet his had a generous 
look, though anger made his eyes harsh. 
The two men surveyed each other, anger 


ample 
face 


disappearing from the face of one to give 
place to pity, the other regarding him with 
mild docility. 

‘“*Come along with me,” said the gentle- 
man to Baker. 

Evidently Baker had heard those werds 
before, for he followed quietly and tamely, 
with his dusty old hat in his left hand and 
his head 
walked so 


his breast. He 
that the gentleman 
turned to observe him, and found him 
feet 
apart and his right hand grasping an 
invisible something that weighted down 
his ankles. 


bowed upon 


slowly 


moving laboriously, with his wide 


They were now passing the 
end of the hotel on their way to the rear 
when they came near a hitching-post, to 
which affixed 
Baker had been Jooking around for some- 


rings were with staples. 
thing, and as the gentleman (who was 
Mr. Clayton, the proprietor of the hotel) 
stopped near the post, Baker walked 
straight up to it, without having looked to 
the left or the right. Upon reaching it he 
dropped the invisible something that he 
carried in his right hand, laid his hat on 
the ground, slipped the raw-hide sus- 
penders from his shoulders, unbuttoned 
his shirt, pulled it over his head, and laid 
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it on the grass alongside his hat. He then 
humbly embraced the post and crossed his 
hands over a ring, to which a chain was 
attached. He laid his cheek against his 
bare right arm and waited patiently, with- 
out having uttered a protest or made an 
appeal. The old boots looked up wistfully 
into his sorrowing face. 

His naked back glistened white. It was 
a map on which were traced a record of 
the bloody cruelties of many years; it was 
a fine piece of mosaic—human ftesh inlaid 
with the venom of the lash. There were 
scars, and seams, and ridges, and cuts that 
crossed and recrossed each other in alk 
possible directions. ‘Thus stood Baker for 
some time, until Mr. Clayton kindly called 
to him— 

** Put on your shirt.” 

He proceeded to obey silently, but was 
confused and embarrassed at this unex- 
He hesitated at 
first, however, for he evidently did not 
understand how he could put on his shirt 


pected turn of events. 


until his hands had been released. 

‘Your hands are not chained,” ex- 
plained Mr. Clayton. 

The revelation was so unexpected that 
it almost startled the man from Georgia. 
He pulled out one. hand slowly, that a 
sudden jerk might not lacerate his wrist 
Then he pulled out the other, resumed his. 
shirt and hat, picked up the imaginary 
weight, and shuffled along slowly after his 
leader. 

“What is 
gentleman. 

“ Hunder’d’n One.” 

They were soon traversing the corridor 
in the servants’ quarter of the hotel, when 
Baker halted and ventured to say— 

‘“‘T reckin you’re in the wrong curryder.”” 
He was examining the ceiling, the floor, 
and the numbers on the doors. 

‘‘ No, this is right,” said the gentleman- 

Again Baker hobbled along, never re- 
leasing his hold on the invisible weight 
They halted at No. 13. Said Baker, with 
a shake of pity in his voice— 

“?’Tain’t right. Wrong curryder. 
hunder’d'n one’s mine.” 

‘Yes, yes ; but we ’ll put you in this one 
for the present,” replied the gentleman, 


your name?” asked the 


Celf 
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HE SLIPPED THE RAW-HIDE SUSPENDERS FROM HIS SHOULDERS. 
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as he opened the door and ushered 
Baker within. The room was comfortably 
furnished, and this perplexed Baker more 
and more. 

“Hain’t you got it wrong?” he 
persisted. “ Lifer, you know. Hunder’d’n 
One—lifer— plays off crazy—forty lashes 
every Monday. Don’t you know?” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but we’ll not talk 
about that now.” 

They brought a good supper to his 
room, and he ate ravenously. They per- 
suaded him to wash in a basin in the room, 
though he begged hard to be permitted to 
go to the pump. Later that night the 
gentleman went to his room and asked 
him if he wanted anything. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. You forgot to take 
it off,” Baker replied, pointing to his ankles. 

The gentleman was perplexed 


” 


for a 
moment, and then he stooped and unlocked 
and removed an imaginary ball and chain. 
Baker seemed relieved. Said the gentle- 
man, as Baker was preparing for bed— 
“This is not a penitentiary. It is my 
house, and I do not whip anybody. I will 
give you all you want to eat, and good 


clothes, and you may go wherever you 
please. 
Baker looked at him with vacant eyes 


Do you understand ?” 


and made no reply. He undressed, lay 
down, sighed wearily, and fell asleep. 


Il. 


A stifling Southern September sun beat 
down upon the mountains and _ valleys. 
The thrush and the mocking -bird had 
been driven to cool places, and their songs 
were not heard in the trees. The hotel 
was crowded with refugees from Memphis. 
A terrible scourge was sweeping through 
Tennessee, and its black shadow was 
creeping down to the Gulf of Mexico; 
and as it crept it mowed down young and 
old in its path. 

“Well, Baker, how are you getting 
along?” It was the round, cheerful 
voice of Mr. Clayton. 

The man from Georgia was stooping 
over a pail, scouring it with sand and a 
cloth. Upon hearing the greeting he 
hung the cloth over the pail and came 
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slowly to the perpendicular, putting his 
hands, during the operation, upon the 
small of his back, as if the hinges in that 
region were old and rusty and needed care. 

“Oh, well, now, I’ll tell you. Nothin’ 
pertickler to complain on, excep’ i 

“Well?” 

“I don’t 
right.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, now, you see 
a-listenin’, is there ?” 

“He.” 

“I think they ought to give me one 
more piece, anyway.” 

** Piece of what ?” 

‘* Mebbe two more pieces.” 

“* Of what ?” 

“Pie. It was pie I was a-talkin’ about 
all the time.” 

“‘ Don’t they give you sufficient ?” 

** Pie 2” 

“Yes.” 

“No, Sir, not nigh enough. An’— 
an’—come here closter. I’m a-gittin’ 
weak—I’m a-starvin’!”’ he whispered. 

“You shall not starve. What do you 
want ?” 

“Well, now, I was jess a-thinkin’ that 
one or two more pieces fur dinner every 
day—every day = 

“Pie?” 

“Yes, Sir, pie. I was a-talkin’ about 
pie.” 

‘You shall certainly have it, but don’t 
they give you any ?” 

“What? Pie?” 

“res. 

“‘ Oh, well, they do give me some.” 

“« Every day ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, every day.” 

*‘How much do they give you?” 

“Pie 2?” 

“Te.” 

“Well, I'll tell you. 
I believe.” 

*‘ Aren’t you afraid that much more than 
that would make you sick ?” 

“Oh, well, now, I’m a-goin’ to tell you 
about that, too, ’cause you don’t know 
about it. You see, I’m mostly used to 
gittin’ sick, an’ I ain’t mostly used to 
eatin’ of pie.’ He spoke then, as he 


believe it’s quite exactly 


there ain’t nobody 


About two pieces, 
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always spoke, with the most impressive 
earnestness. 

Baker had undergone a great change 
within the two months that had passed 
over him at the hotel. Kindness had 
driven away the vacant look in his eyes and 
his mind was stronger. He had found that 
for which his meagre soul had yearned—a 
sympathising heart anda friend. He was 
fat, sleek, and strong. His old boots— 
the same as of yore, for he would not 
abandor. them—looked less feolish, and 
seemed almost cheerful. Were they not 
always in an atmosphere of gentleness and 
.efinement, and did they not daily tread 
the very ground pressed by the bravest and 
richest boots in the land? It is true that 
they were very often covered with slops and 
chickens’ feathers, but this served only to 
bring out in bolder relief the elevating influ- 
ence of a healthy morality and a generous 
prosperity that environed them. 

There were six hundred guests at the 
hotel, and they all knew Baker and had a 
kind word to give him; but they could 
never learn anything about him other than 
that his name was Baker—‘ jess Baker, 
that’s all”—and that he came from 
Georgia—“ jess Georgy.” Occasionally a 
stranger would ask him with urgent par- 
ticularity concerning his past history, but 
he then would merely look helpless and 
nuzzled and would say nothing. As to his 
name it was “‘jess Baker”; but on rare 
occasions, when pressed with hard cruelty, 
his lips could be seen to form the words 
“‘ Hunder’d’n One,” as though wondering 
how they would sound if he should utter 
them, and then the old blank, suffering 
look would come into his face. He had 
free access to every part of the house, and 
was discreet, diligent, faithful, and honest. 
Sometimes the porters would impose upon 
his unfailing willingness and great strength 
by making him carry the heaviest trunks up 
three or four flights of stairs. 

One day the shadow of death that was 
stealing southward passed over the house 
containing so much life and happiness and 
wealthand beauty. The train passed as usual, 
and among the passengers who alighted 
was a man who walked to the counter in a 


Weary, uncertain manner. One or two 
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persons were present who knew him, and 
upon grasping his hand they found that it 
was cold. This was strange, for the day 
was very hot. In his eyes was a look of 
restlessness and anxiety, but he said that 
he had only a pain across the forehead, 
and that after needed rest it would pass 
away. He was conducted to a room, and 
there he fell across the bed, quite worn 
out, he said. He complained of slight 
cramps in the legs, and thought that they 
had been caused by climbing the stairs. 
After a half-hour had passed, he rang his 
bell violently and sent for the resident 
physician. That gentleman went to see 
him, and after remaining a few minutes 
went to the office, looking anxious and 
pale. He was a tall, quiet man, with 
white hair. He asked for Mr. Clayton, 
but when he was informed that that 
gentleman was temporarily absent he 
asked for Baker. 

“‘Is your patient very ill, doctor?” 
inquired the cashier privately and with 
a certain dread. 

‘IT want Baker, 
what shortly. 

“Nothing serious, I hope.” 

“* Send me Baker instantly.” 

The physician had a secret of life and 
death. To treat it wisely he required 
confidants of courage, sagacity, patience, 
tact, and prompt action. There were only 
two to whom he should impart it—one was 
the proprietor and the other the man from 
Georgia. 

When Baker had come, the physician 
led him upstairs to the floor which held 
the patient’s room, brought him to the 
window at the end of the corridor and 
turned him so that the light fell full upon 
his face. 

“‘ Baker, can you keep a secret ?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes ; can you keep a secret ?” 

“* Well, let me tell you about it ; I don’t 
know; mebbe I can.” 

“* Have you evet seen people die ?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir!” 

“A great many in the same house ?” 

“ Yes, Sir; yes, Sir.” 

“‘ Baker,” said the physician, placing his 
hand gently on the broad shoulder before 


” 


said the doctor some- 
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him, and looking the man earnestly in the 

eyes, and speaking 

“* Baker, are you afraid to die?’ 
““Me?” 


“* Yes.” 


very impressively— 


ramet” 
“Yes.” 


There was no expression whatever upon 


his patient, gentle face. He gazed past 
the physician through the window, and 
made no reply. 

*“* Are you afraid of death, Baker ?” 

“Who? Me?” 

Tes.” 

There that he 
answer the question or even that he com- 
prehended it. He shifted his gaze to 
his upturned boot-toes and communed 
with them, but still kept silence. 

‘“*There is a man here, Baker, who is 
very ill, and I think that he will die. | 
want someone to help me take care of 
him. 
you, 
gor’ 

** Was you a-talkin’ bout wantin’ me to 
wait on him ?” 

“Yes.” 

A brighter look came into Baker’s face, 
and he said— 

“Oh, now, I’ll tell you; I’ll go.” 

They entered the stranger’s room and 
found him suffering terribly. The physician 
already had put him under vigorous treat- 
ment, but he was rapidly growing worse. 
Baker regarded him attentively a moment, 
and then felt his pulse and put his hand 
on the sufferers forehead. 
intelligence came into his sad, earnest 
face, but there was not a trace of pallor 
or fear. He beckoned the physician to 
follow him out to the passage, and the 
two went aside, closing the door. 

““He’s a-goin’ to die,” said 
simply and quietly. 

“Yes; but how do you know?” 

“Well, Ill tell you about that; I know.” 

“‘ Have you seen it before ?” 

“* Hundreds.” 

** Are you afraid of it?” 

“‘Me?” 

“Vea: 

**Oh, well, they all ought to know it,” 


was no sign would 


If you go 


will 


into his room perhaps 


too, die. Are you afraid to 


> 


Baker, 
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he said, with a sweep of his hand towards 
the corridors. 

“Hurry and find Mr. Clayton first and 
bring him to me.” 

Baker met Mr. Clayton at the main 
entrance below, beckoned him to 
He led the way into a dark room 
stored with boxes and then into the further 
corner of it. There he stood Mr. Clayton 
with his back against the wall and looked 
straight into his face. His manner was 
sO mysterious, and there was so strange 
face—a _ kind of 
exaltation it seemed —and _ his 
familiarity in touching Mr. Clayton’s 
so extraordinary, that that 
gentleman was alarmed for Baker's sanity. 
Then Baker leaned forward and whispered 
one terrible word— 

“ Cholery 1” 

Cholera! No wonder that 
Mr. Clayton turned deathly pale and leaned 
heavily against the wall. 

At midnight the stranger died, and none 
in the house had heard of the frightful 
danger which had come to assail them. 
The physician and Baker had been with 
him constantly, but their efforts had 
availed nothing; and after preparing 
him for the grave, they went out and 
locked the door. Mr. Clayton was wait- 
ing for them. The anxious look in the 
faces of the two gentlemen was intensified ; 
Baker’s evinced nothing but calm con- 
sciousness of responsibility. 

‘‘ We must alarm the house,” whispered 
Mr. Clayton. 

The doctor shook his head sadly. “If 
we do,” he said, ‘‘ there will be a panic.” 

They both seemed helpless and un- 
d, and someone to 
determine what should be done. They 
turned to Baker in silence and for his 
decision. He seemed to have expected 
it, for without a word, without submitting 
it for their concurrence, he went to the 
end of that passage and rapped upon a 
door. There was an answer, Baker men- 
tioned his name, the door was opened, 
and the dreadful news was quietly im- 
parted. The guest was terror-stricken, 
but a word from Baker gave him heart, and 
he hastily but quietly began preparations 


and 
follow. 


an expression in his 
empty 


person was 


Great God ! 


decided, in need of 
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HE BORE FRIGHTENED CHILDREN AND FAINTING WOMEN IN HIS STRONG, SURE ARMS, 
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to leave the house. Thus went Baker 
from one door another, 
and care and careful dressing, 
and advising the people to take with 
them such bedding as they could. Mr. 
Clayton and the physician, observing the 
remarkable success of Baker’s method, 
adopted it, and soon the three men had 
the great house swarming. It was done 
swiftly, quietly, and without panic, and the 
house became empty. 

But selfishness appeared without shame 
or covering. Every one in the house 
wanted Baker’s assistance, for all the 
porters had fled, and there was none other 
than he to work. 

So he staggered and toiled under the 
weight of enormous trunks; listened to a 
hundred orders at once; bore frightened 
children and fainting women in his strong, 
sure arms; laboured until his face was 
haggard and his knees trembled from 
exhaustion. He did the work of fifty 
men—a hundred men. 

The seeds of the plague had been sown. 
Towards morning the physician. retired 
to his room, stricken down. Baker ad- 
ministered to his needs, and discovered a 
surprising knowledge of the malady and 
its treatment. A few of those who had 
scattered about in the surrounding hills 
were taken down and brought to the 
house moaning with fear and pain. Baker 
treated them all. Mr. Clayton and a few 
other stout hearts provided him with 
whatever he ordered, and assisted in 
watching and in administering the simple 
remedies under his direction. Many re- 
covered, others grew worse ; the physician 
‘was saved. 


to imposing 


silence 


At sunrise, while Baker was working 


vigorously on a_ patient, he suddenly 
straightened himself, looked around some- 
what anxiously, and reeled backward to 
the wall. The strong man had collapsed 
at last. Leaning against the partition, 
and spreading out his arms against it to 
keep from falling, he worked his way a 
few feet to the door, and when he turned 
to go out his hand slipped on the door- 
facing, and he feel heavily upon his face 
in the passage. He lay still for a moment, 
and then crawled slowly to the end of the 
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passage and lay down. He had not said 
a word nor uttered a groan. It was there, 
silent, alone, and uncomplaining, that 
Mr. Clayton found this last victim of the 
plague waiting patiently for death. Others 
were hastily summoned. They put him 
upon a bed, and were going to undress 
him and treat him, but he firmly stopped 
them with uplifted hand, and his sunken 
eyes and anxious face implored more 
eloquently than his words, when he said— 

“No, no! Now, let me tell you: Go 
an’ take care of ’em.” 

Mr. Clayton sent them away, he alone 
remaining. 

‘* Here, Baker, take this,” 
urged. 

But the man from Georgia knew better. 
‘““No, no,” he said; “it won't do no 
good.” His speech was faint and laboured. 
“T’ll tell you: I’m struck too hard. It 
won’t do no good. I’mso tired... . I'll 
go quick... ’cause I’m. . . so tired.” 

His extreme exhaustion made him an 
easy prey. Death sat upon his face, and 
was reflected from his hollow, suffering, 
mournful eyes. In an hour they were 
dimmer; then he became cold and purple. 
In another hour his pulse was not per- 
ceptible. After two more hours his agony 
had passed. 

‘** Baker, do you want anything ?” asked 
Mr. Clayton, trying to rouse him. 

**Me ?” very faintly came the response. 

“Yes. Do you want anything 

“Oh... I'll tell you: The governor 
. . . he found out my brother . . . done 
oe aoe ee fa ee 
pardon me. . . . Fifteen years, an’ played 
off played off crazy. . . . Forty 
lashes every Monday ... mornin’... . 
Cell hunder’d’n one’s mine. ... Well, 
I’ll tell you: Governor’s goin’ to. . . 
pardon me out.” 

He ceased his struggling to speak. A 
half-hour passed in silence, and then he 
roused himself feebly and whispered— 

“He’ll ... pardon... me.” 

The old boots stared blankly and coldly 
at the ceiling ; their patient expression no 
longer bore a trace of life or suffering, and 
their calm repose was undisturbed by the 
song of the mocking-bird in the oriel. 


he gently 


>” 





“ \ A ELL, Sir, you see, hoontes is 
curous things.” This was at 


with Ben the mole- 
catcher. It was in the red-tiled and 
timbered hostelry of the village, the 
Crown, relic of the far-off days when the 
slopes of Edgehill, the wooded crest of 
which could be seen in the distance, were 
alive with armed men, and the banner of 
the royal Charles was floating from the 
summit. I had entered the public-house, 
being thirsty and longing for a pull 
at a mug of cider, and _ there, 
under the flitches of bacon and strings 
of onions, I found Ben in company 
with a half-drained pot of beer. He 
and I have since become very good 
friends. As I saw him that afternoon 
he seemed to me a picturesque page from 
the book of our earlier England, and one 
who might have known Bardolph and his 
“‘coney-catching rascals” in the flesh or 
grinned at Falstaft’s ragged contingent on 
the Coventry march. He was not a tall 


my first interview 


cool 


By J. J. BRITTON. 


man, but gave one a curious impression of 
having been such at some time or other, 
and then pollarded. His frame was bulky 
and powerful, but his legs were short and 
slightly bowed. His much - worn and 
mended corduroys were strapped below 
the knee in the orthodox country fashion, 
derived perhaps from the Romans, and his. 
patched boots were those of a giant; his 
whole garb was a remarkable lesson in 
shades of colour, and his storm-beaten 
billycock was in itself a study, and looked 
like some strange species of fungus. Alto- 
gether he seemed likea grey, lichen-covered, 
moss-encrusted stump from the autumn 
woodland outside. His was gaunt 
and creased into a network of furrows, 
with a large pendulous nose drooping 
down from the centre, and his small eyes 
were set deeply in his head, underneath 
his overhanging brows; they were of a 
piercing blackness, something like those 
of the tiny animal whose capture was his 
The grizzled hair hung about 


face 


business. 
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his countenance in weird, wild ringlets, and 
blended with the unkempt grey and black 
beard ; there were puffy rolls of flesh 
beneath his eyes, and his face would have 
been the better for a liberal application of 
soap. Yet one could readily imagine 
that in the early years of the century 
have a handsome 
peasant and the delight of village girls, 


he may been young 
long since dead or surviving as victims of 
chronic rheumatism. What might be his 
age was hard to determine or conjecture. 
I should say seventy-one or two, but can 
quite believe that at ninety his appearance 
If I 
had encountered him upon an Asian Steppe 
I should certainly have exclaimed, ‘ At 
last, the Wandering Jew!” His bag, 
which he had partly loosed from his 
shoulder, where it seemed to grow as a 


and vigour would be little changed. 


grey protuberance upon an ancient tree- 
bole, and a “spud” or tiny spade with a 
long handle just then resting against the 
biack oak settle, had rather puzzled me as 
to his vocation. 


«6 


I tried, after drinking 
good luck” to him, to get into conversa- 
tion, but found him doggedly reticent, and 
I thought rather surly. The offer, how- 
ever, of another supply of the village beer 
worked wonders, and the old man’s tongue 
was loosened. ‘Times were bad, work was 
what work? ‘What have 
you got in your bag there?” I asked. 
** Hoontes,” he replied. 
** Hoontes, what are they ?” 


scarce—but 


“Well, they calls ’em mold-warps in 
some places—but hoontes is the name we 
knows ’em by mostly hereabouts,” and he 
undid his patched sacking-bag and took 
out two or three poor little dead moles. 
““Oh!” I said, “a mole-catcher, then ?’ 

“* Ves, Sir, I be—when theere’s no other 
work about, I ’edges and ditches when 
there is, or turns my ’and to anythink 
as be going. Hoonte-catchiny ain’t what 
it used to be—my respec’s to you, Sir,” 
and he took a steady pull at his beer. 

‘* Bad—like all other trades, eh ?” 

“Yes, it ain’t what it used to be. Time 
wus when a man could a’most live at it. 
You see, the squoires and the farmers 
used to pay a fixed sum a year, and you 
‘ad to take the res-pon-sibility” (this was 
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a big word for him, and he carefully 
divided it into its component parts with a 
“You 
"ad to keep the placen free of hoontes, 


and you ’ad to goo round about over and 


sort of pride in his own learning). 


over again all the land and work ’em out 
systematic, and you ’ad your wage certain 
I’ve ’ad 
ten—ay, twenty—moile to goo over in a 
week afore now, and ’ard work it wus, but 
you wus your own master, and it wus a 
now it’s different. 
Landowners and farmers sets their own 
men a hoonte-catching, and we only gets a 
job now and then. Then there wus the 
skins. See what beautiful fur! just like 
welvet; and the skin ’ud fetch a good 
price. My owd wife used to skin ’em ; ‘er 
wur a dab ’and at it.” 

“You haven’t a wife now ?” 

“* No—’er be dead this many a year ; but 
her wus a good ’un, ’er wus.” 

The old man paused, rubbed the back of 
a grimy hand across his eyes, and lifted the 
pot of consolation. 

“But,” I said, ‘‘ you don’t save the skins 
now, for I see moles hanging up in strings 
on sticks, or on the trees.” 

“Yes, I ’angs ’em up; I hallus does 
it as a rool, to let farmers see my 
work. I’ve saved these ’ere in my bag 
this time just to mick me a nice winter 
weskitt.” 

“ Any family ?” 

“TI ’ad foive—and got 
one son, ’e’s married, in Lancashire—and 
one darter ’ere—married—and ’er’s a good 
’un, thank God!” 

He held out to me one of the poor little 
limp bodies and stroked the fur. 

“Talk about weskitts, there never was 
welvet like that theere.” 

“No,” I said. ‘‘ The little gentleman 
in brown velvet—do you know that a mole 
once killed a king ? 

“‘ Did ’un, now ?” he asked. 

Then I recounted to him the story of 
the mole-heap that tripped up the horse 
of Macaulay’s great hero, and caused his 
end. 

His remark was professional. ‘“‘ If that 
theere king ’ad’ad a hoonte-ketcher ’e med 
’a bin aloive now.” 


and your drop of beer reg’lar. 


pro -fes-sion loike ; 


I asked. 


buried three 
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“Hardly that, I think,” I remarked, 
taking the mole’s hand. 
‘Moles have got eyes?” 
“Yes, and sharp’uns too—look ye 
’ere.” He pushed back the soft fur, and 
black, 


body in my 


showed me the tiny specks of 


mow clouded over with death. 
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’eaps, just like them old ancient castles 
as the great barons used to have—so passon 
told me.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“And, you see, theere’s tramways and 
tunnels running out on ivery side, and the 
hoontes cut about along ’em—look at ’is 


** GRANTHER, GRANTHER!” 


““They have not much use for eyes in 
their underground work, have they ?” 

*“‘T dunno ; but they comes out a-nights, 
in the moonlight, and looks after the fat 
snails and such-like, and the 
catches ’em sometimes. 
curous things.” 

“Tell me all about them.” 

“Well, Sir, you knows, p’raps, as they 
ave a sort of round castle under their 


howles 
Ah, hoontes is 


’ands.” Here he held up the mole. “ You 
see *em—loike a babby’s, ain’t’um ?—they 
be set sideways, so as ’e can scrat more 
easy, and ’e scrats and scrats and works 
out them tunnels, and they do say 
sleeps in the middle castle ’arf’is time— 
wheere ’e ’as the nusseries for the babbies 
and ’is missus, and wheere ’e keeps ’is 
wittals.” 
‘**On what does he live principally ?” 
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‘Well, on worms, wire-worms and 
grubs and catterpillers, and such-loike— 
some folks say as ’e heats the roots of the 
grass—but that’s a lie—’e don’t—'is food 
is hanimal.” 

“So he does not do much harm to the 
farmers, after all,” I said. 

“TI dunno,” he answered doggedly, 
feeling, no doubt, that the utility of his 
profession was at stake by his unguarded 
testimonial to the non-vegetarian habits 
of the mole. ‘All I knows is as’e eats a 
lot, and ’e is most partic’lar, too; ’e likes 
worms, and ’e won’t eat ’um till ’e’s 
skinned ’em proper just like rabbits, and 
’e cuts "em up with ’is teeth for the young 
’uns. Keep ’im without wittals for a day 
and a night, and he dies—or without 
water, for ’e drinks as much as ’e eats, and 
if there ain’t no water about ’e makes 
pools and cotches it; ’e takes ’is food 
and sleep reg’lar, sleeps for three hours 
and then works for three hours—yet ’e 
ain't got no clock! Rum things is 
hoontes. You fright ’em, and see how 
they cuts along them tunnels! As fast as 
a man can run.” 

“Ora horse,” I said. ‘“‘ I’ve heard of a 
French learned man who once tried to 
measure the speed of a mole ; and how do 
you think he did it ?” 

“*T dunno.” 

** Well, he stuck bits of straw into the 
galleries—the runs, you know—with little 
flags on the ends of them; then he 
frightened the moles, and they ran along, 
knocking the straws down, and by his 
watch he reckoned how fast the little flags 
fell.” 

“Oh, ’e wur a clever ’un!” said Ben in 
admiration. 

I opened the dead mole’s mouth. 

“‘ If there is not much work for the eyes 
there’s no doubt that these sharp whiie 
teeth do their business well. Moles fight 
a good deal, don’t they ?” 

“Yes, and bites too. Look ye ’ere.” 

He stretched out his dingy right thumb, 
and there, amid the ingrained dirt, I could 
see a faint white mark. 

“This wur a bad ’un,” said my friend. 
“I cotched a hoonte in my trap one day, 
and he warn’t dead, and ’e’d like to ’a ’ad 
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my thumb off. It wura long time a’ealing 
up. Fight? Ay, they fights—nothing 
fights like ’em ’cept it be game-cocks, and 
the chap as wins heats t’other up just 
like the Hannibals in furrin parts, so passon 
says—bones and all. But they’re werry 
fond of their missuses and the young ’uns, 
just like Christians, and I’ve knowed as 
how, when the female was cotched in a 
wire, the male ’un wouldn’t leave it till he 
wur cotched and killed too.” 

“Well, now, how do you catch them ? 
They sell wire traps now, don’t they ?” 

“Gar! ”—this with a look of the most 
supreme contempt—‘ I wuddent use them 
doomed things. I sticks to the owd trap 
as I meks mysen.” 

He fumbled in his bag and produced a 
small piece of board about five inches. 
long and two broad, with a couple of semi- 
circles of wood, one at each end, and an 
arrangement of wires. 

“This is my trap. 
run, it spiles the passage. The hoonte 
runs along to mend the tunnel, and ’e 
must run through these ’ere arches of 
stick, and he knocks out this wedge, and 
the wire cotches ’im round the neck or the 
middle mostly, and the withy flies back, 
and up ’e goes a-dangling ‘in the air, trap- 
and all—just like this.” 

And he demonstrated as well as he 
could, with a bit of stick that was lying on 
the settle. 

““But scmetimes I don’t use no trap; 
but I digs ’em out with my spud, and 
throws ’em out and kills ’em.” 

The explanation was not a very lucid 
one, and I made up my mind to go out 
with him some day and see him really at 


I puts this in the 


work, 

“Well, I’ll be off to my tay,” he said, 
rising and shouldering his bag. 

“1’ll walk with you. I agree with you 
that moles are very interesting and curious 
things.” 

“Yes, they be; and passon ’e said one 
day, though I think he wur laffin’, that the 
fust hoonte was a princess.” 

“Yes; I’ve heard a legend of the sort.” 

“I don’t know about no legends; but 
’e said as a long time agone theer was 
a princess as was in luv with a nobleman 
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who didn’t want ’er; and theer was a 
great supper and a dance somewheres, and 
er dressed ’erself up foine to goand cotch 
the swell; and when ’er wos dressed ’er 
looked at ’erself in the glass, as gels will, 
and wos so proud of ’er good looks, and 
said ’er would be sure to cotch ’im; and 
then they ’eard a screech, and the lady wor 
clean gone. But the next day the gardiner 
he found a beautiful ring as wos ’ers a- 
lying by a’eap of mould, and a mole ran 
out; and that there hoonte was the 
princess, But it ain’t loikely, is it ?” 

“‘Not very,” I replied ; ‘* but it’s an old 
story.” 

As we walked side by side up the pretty 
village street where the last autumn sun- 
rays were flaming upon the small lattice- 
windows and the weather-vane of the old 
grey church, a little girl of six or seven 
years of age, with a dirty but pretty face, 
and a tangled mass of yellow-brown hair, 
came running towards us, calling out, 
‘* Granther, Granther !” 
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He held his hand out, and she ran to 
him and clung to his knees. He stooped 
down to kiss her, his homely face trans- 
figured with love. 

““Dooty to the genelman, Molly,” he 
said, and the little one bobbed me 
a fine old-fashioned curtsey. Then she 
took her grandsire’s hand, and we walked 
on. 

““A pooty little gel, bain’t ’er?” he 
asked, looking down lovingly at his small 
descendant. ‘‘And a good ’un too, ’er 
is—bless ’er!” 

Arrived at a cottage door he paused, and 
I made an appointment to meet him on 
the morrow and see him at work hoonte- 
catching. 

So we parted, and I felt I had been 
shown just a glimpse of the softer and 
better side of my rugged friend’s nature, 
and of the family affection that renders 
even hard times and monotonous toil 
endurable, and sheds a ray of the higher 
light upon the humblest lot. 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURER. 


STUDIES AND 


BOULOGNE 


“ EN are fond of toys, and are 

led by them.” So Napoleon 
answered to those who opposed the insti- 
tution of the Legion of Honour and spoke 
slightingly of it as an empty bauble. He 
was inordinately fond of such toys himself, 
and played with them to his heart’s content 
to swell the pomp and circumstance of his 
brand-new Empire. It is almost pitiable 
to read the long list of great offices created 
by this degenerate Republican, this parvenu 
promoted so soon to such dizzy heights of 
grandeur; to note the infinite pains he 
took to organise the ceremonial of his 
Court. For himself he became the 
“brother” of Emperors and “‘ cousin” of 
Kings; his letters ended with a formula 
copied from the correspondence of the 
Grand Monarque. He invented the most 
sonorous, but often grotesque and absurd, 
titles for his family, his friends, and sup- 
porters. His former colleagues in the 
Consulate became Arch-Chancellor and 
Arch-Treasurer, with the address of Most 
Serene Highness; one brother, Joseph, 
became Grand Elector; another, Louis, 
Grand Constable; the sisters were Prin- 
cesses ; on Madame Letitia the highest yet 
the simplest of all titles was devised—that 
of Madame Mére. What higher rank could 
woman have than that of the Mother of 
Cesar? Numerous high functionaries 
were appointed to maintain the dignity 
of the Imperial régime : Grand Chamber- 
lain, Grand Almoner, Grand Marshal, 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies ; a host 
of lesser officials such as pages, 
maids-of-honour, ladies-in- waiting and of 
the palace. M. de Rémusat, one of the 
old nodlesse, was called in to assist with his 


also, 
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advice on ceremonials, but Napoleon saw 
to every detail, the costumes and uniforms, 
the breadth of embroideries, the shape of 
hats, the length of the ladies’ elaborate 
trains. He devised his own coronation 
robes and the whole programme for that 
important ceremony, to sanction which 
the Holy Father, not without protest and 
misgiving, was brought in person from 
Rome. But Napoleon would only be 
crowned by his own hands; he cried 
solemnly, as he put the crown on his 
head, ‘‘ God has given it to me; woe to 
him who dares to touch it!” 

The army, of course, his most favourite 
plaything, although certainly no toy, was 
not overlooked in the distribution of new 
dignities. He surrounded his throne with 
his best soldiers, raised to the highest rank 
he could utilise to do them honour. There 
had been Marshals of France in times past, 
and it was natural they should be revived 
in a régime based upon his strong arm 
and military prestige. Not only was he 
pleased: to reward his old companions-in- 
arms, the lieutenants who had served him 
or France—and the first creation of marshals 
included Murat, Berthier, Masséna, Lannes, 
Soult, Brune, Ney, Augereau, Moncey, 
Mortier, Davoust, Jourdan, Bernadotte 
also, thanks to his brother - in - law, 
although not free from the taint of friend- 
ship with Moreau—but four honorary mar- 
shals were made in the persons of Keller- 
mann (the elder), Perignon, Lefebvre, and 
Serrurier. Only the Army of the Rhine, 
Moreau’s army, entirely 
sented 


was unrepre- 


From the moment of his accession to 
power, Napoleon had found his chief 
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pleasure in perfecting the great man- 
slaying machine he was soon to direct 
with such incomparable skill. He loved 
his fortnightly reviews on the carrousel 
or great courtyard of the Tuileries; and 
held one the very day of his installation as 
First Consul. The spectacle was splendid. 
Troops of all arms—horse, foot, and guns, 
conscripts and veterans—stood there side 
by side, so that the one might take 
example by the other, and the martial 
spirit be raised to the highest pitch. 
Every regiment in the service came to 
Paris in turn, in order to appear at these 
parades. The First Consul arrived with a 
numerous and brilliant staff in new and 
resplendent uniforms; he was attended by 
the War Minister, the Governor of Paris, 
the General commanding the First Division, 
the Commissary General, all the great 
officers concerned in the military adminis- 
tration. Sometimes he rode down the 


line on his favourite grey Arab Le Désire ; 
more often he dismounted and made a 
most minute and lengthened inspection, 


lasting five or six hours. He talked freely 
with all ranks, both officers and men, 
encouraging the latter to speak, to put 
forward their grievances. ‘‘ Conceal 
nothing from me, suppress no com- 
plaints of your superiors. I am_ here 
to do justice to all, and the weakest is 
best entitled to my protection.” He 
questioned them individually on their 
campaigns, on the scars they showed; he 
recognised and rewarded those who had 
served with him, often corrected injustice 
and seeming slight by giving immediate 
promotion, or the coveted cross from his 
own breast. The pains he took to be 
au fait with all details were immense. 
It was by such acts as these, honourable 
and natural enough in a great commander, 
that he reached the hearts of his troops 
and won their unstinting devotion, to an 
extent that perhaps no other leader has 
inspired. They learnt. to believe in him 
as a god, to cry with honest Junot, ‘‘ This 
man is a supernatural being.” In later 
years he was less assiduous, but the fasci- 
nation survived. It was alegacy left bythou- 
sands of brave souls who had perished in his 
service, and the tradition was maintained 
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by thousands more as ready to give 
him their lives. But the enthusiasm was 
at its highest point when he reached the 
apogee of his power. The weapon that 
France had fashioned, first for self-defence 
and then blindly made over to the man 
who had enslaved her, was so set and 
sharpened by him that it was now fit for 
any fight. It was too much to expect 
that this great captain and condoftiere, the 
absolute soldier of fortune, should for- 
bear to use it. Already indeed, and before 
he became Emperor, he was _ looking 
around like Alexander and preparing to 
conquer the world. 

The Treaty of Amiens had been almost 
a farce; its provisions were observed by 
neither side. England had not surrendered 
Malta, although Bonaparte declared he 
would rather see her in the heart of 
Paris. France annexed hew territories. 
George III. called the peace experimental, 
and the First Consul considered it no 
more than a short armistice. There was 
continual strife and bickering between 
the two countries. A newspaper war 
raged in which the free Press of England 
showed much irritating license in lam- 
pooning Bonaparte. The old rivalry 
between England and France was more 
bitter than ever. The rupture came abruptly, 
and after an unseemly scene with the 
British Ambassador, in which, however, 
the great Corsican actor only played a 
part for the express purpose of hastening 
the crisis. Yet the first reckless steps 
taken by the First Consul showed deep 
irritation: contrary to the custom of 
civilised nations, he detained all British 
subjects he could catch in France, even 
tourists and non-combatants; he laid 
hands on the sacred persons of the diplo- 
matic body; he seized Hanover, the 
appanage of the English Kings, and, at 
the risk of a permanent quarrel with 
Prussia, established himself in the heart 
of Germany; he proclaimed the com- 
mercial blockade which was to close 
Europe to English-made goods, and nearly 
brought ruin to all Continental trade. 

The duel with England was to be to the 
death, and, indeed, it was not ended till 
Napoleon fell after Waterloo. He entered 
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upon it with all the eagerness of one who 
counted confidently upon success. He 
was but imperfectly informed of the 
strength and character of the nation he 
challenged; to the last he never fully 
realised the measure of our naval power, 
nor of the probable resistance he might 
expect from a sturdy race defending hearth 
and home. So little did he know of 
England that he believed a first victory 
on its soil would rally to him all who hated 
“‘oligarchic government,” although, as 
Lanfrey puts it, he would not have attracted 
a single beggar-man in the street. 


progress to Brussels, and saw at Amiens 
the triumphal arch inscribed ‘The Road 
to England.” His naval officers alone 
doubted, and at first essayed, but vainly, 
to point out the hazardous nature of the 
enterprise. They were alive to the incom- 
pleteness and inefficiency of the French 
navy, the meagre character of French 
marine resources; they knew better the 
strength of their enemy, the marked supe- 
riority of the British at sea. ‘‘ Our masts 
are bad and our sails,” wrote Ville- 
neuve to Decrés ; ‘‘so is the rigging, the 
officers also, and the snips’ companies.” 


NAPOLEON RECEIVING AT ST. CLOUD THE SENATUS-CONSULTUM PROCLAIMING HIM EMPEROR, 
MAY 18, 1804. 


No doubt he was supported in this by 


other opinions. Years back, when named 
by the Directory to the command of the 
“Army of England,” Moreau had written 
him (March 27, 1708): “There are few 
Frenchmen who have not been desirous 
of an invasion of England, and there are 
few who do not feel confident of the 
success of the expedition since you have 
taken command of it.” In France the 
project, when openly announced in 1803, 
was hailed with delight. ‘The idea of a 
conquest of England fired the general 
imagination,” Madame de Rémusat wrote. 
She went with the imperial party in the 


“Napoleon’s fleets,” wrote Nelson to 
Collingwood, “suffer more damage in 
one night than ours in a year,” and, again, 
speaking of the French naval officers to 
the Admiralty, he says, “‘ Those gentle- 
men are not accustomed to the storms 
which we have defied for one-and-twenty 
months without losing a spar.” They were 
well aware indeed of their shortcomings, 
but after their first protests, so rudely 
received by their imperious master, they 
lapsed into silence, meaning to do their 
best, but with little hope of a favourable 
issue. 

It has been stated seriously and strongly 
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‘that Napoleon was never really committed 
to the invasion ; that the formation of the 
great camp of Boulogne was no more 
than an excuse for keeping a large army 
together and training it for more feasible 
Continental conquests. This is the line 
adopted by admirers who cannot other- 
wise explain the strangeness of his general 
policy at this period. Was it possible 
that this commanding genius would dare 


affront all Europe, as he did, to encourage 


a fresh coalition against him, at a time 
when he was about to lock up the flower 
of his army in the islands beyond the 
sea—not so remote, of course, as Egypt, 
but possibly as inaccessible? His absence 
from France in 1799 might be prejudicial 
to his cause, but in 1805 it would spell 
Did he hope to effect his 
purpose with such ease and despatch that 
he might subjugate England in a few 
weeks, and return victorious to face the 
European armies that would surely invade 
France when the great army of Boulogne 
was across the Channel? In this dilemma 
his eulogists can only conclude that the 
whole project was a feint ; the alternative 
was to convict Napoleon of a want of 
ordinary common-sense. 

Yet there can be no sort of doubt that 
he was thoroughly in earnest. It is 
proved by the elaboration of means to 
the end in view: the thousands of orders 
he issued, the schemes and _ counter- 
schemes, the time he spent in camp, the 
extent of his preparations and their cost- 
liness; and again, by his deep personal 
anxiety for his project, exhibited hour 
after hour, and increasing in intensity as 
the moment of fruition approached. Let 
us look at Lanfrey’s picture of Napoleon 
on the cliff at Boulogne waiting for Ville- 
neuve, a portrait as exact as a photograph, 
and say whether the whole project was a 
myth devised to cajole and to throw dust 
in the eyes of Europe. He had written 
that unhappy Admiral on Aug. 22, 1805: 
“This, I hope, will find you at Brest. 
Hurry on—do not lose a moment—come 
with our combined squadrons, and England 
is ours.” ‘“ Now,” says that historian, 
“he watched the horizon incessantly, 
passing through all the harrowing emotions 
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of hope and fear, of uncertainty—most 
difficult of all to bear. For months all 
had been prepared, in Boulogne and in 
the neighbouring ports. The monster 
flotilla waited only the signal; day after 
day the army went through their embark- 
ation drill,” nothing was wanting but 
Villeneuve, and he never came. 

There was no make-believe in all this. 
We might doubt the military preparations, 
which would and did serve for the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz, but the naval must 
have been intended exclusively for in- 
vasion. The vast sums spent upon the 
flat-bottomed boats that were to serve as 
bridges; the great efforts made to manu- 
facture them in every ship-building yard 
of the French coasts—these surely were 
for the specific purpose of invasion. - The 
feverish haste with which the navy was 
strengthened when the first idea of an 
unprotected flotilla was improved into 
the joint action of fleet and transports; 
the recruitment of the navy by the press- 
gang ; and the contingents forcibly raised 
in independent maritime states —there 
was no pretence about these. Ina de- 
spatch to Marshal Brune in July 1804, he 
writes: “I have at my disposal 120,000 
men and 3000 launches, which only await 
a favourable wind to-plant the Imperial 
Eagle on the Tower of London. Time and 
Destiny alone know what will happen” — 
language, surely, that implied a set purpose, 
for there was no reason to deceive Brune. 
Again, the express orders sent to the 
Admirals, Bruix, Decrés, Gantheaume, 
Villeneuve, the exact combinations ~and 
movements of their squadrons, and the 
great results he looked for, would hardly 
have been the work of imagination, even 
in this colossal deceiver. 

Many smaller matters plainly endorse 
this view: the selection of daring pri- 
vateer captains to harry the English coast 
and seize fishermen and hobblers who 
could give information of the harbours 
between the Thames and Portsmouth; 
the creation of a body of interpreter- 
guides; the enlistment of discontented 
Irishmen into a foreign legion. . The 
troops were trained to row, and made 
to work at the oar two hours daily; a 
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poetaster was commissioned to compose 
a song, “‘Le Chant du Départ,” to be 
sung in camp; and prizes were offered to 
soldiers who would venture out on yard- 
arms ; the theatres were to produce plays 
such as ‘“ William the Conqueror,” to 
stimulate public feeling. Perhaps the 
most positive fact of all was the medal 
struck beforehand, which was to be issued 
in London after the conquest, a rare 
objet d’art, but still to be seen in some 
collections. On one face is the Emperor’s 
head, laurel- crowned ; on the other, 
“Descente en Angleterre. Frappée a 
Londres, 1804.” This triumph by antici- 
pation has yet to be accomplished, 
although England and its people should 
not count too surely upon the causes that 
guaranteed her safety then. Steam has 
greatly altered the conditions of naval 
warfare, and there is nothing nowadays 
impossible in Napoleon’s boast that if he 
were master of the Channel for six hours, 
England would cease to exist. He looked 
for the happy concurrence of natural 


allies— night, fogs, heavy weather — in 
order to pass his flotilla over—advantages 
“‘he must be mad to expect,” as Nelson 
said, but their assistance would not be 


necessary now. 

On the 23rd August, 1805, he stil 
hoped; two days later he resolved to 
abandon the projected invasion; and on 
the 27th the march from Boulogne upon 
Austria was begun. He was checked 
ingloriously in one direction, but by 
prompt action in another he might escape 
ridicule, and he had very strong cards to 
play. The project of invasion had put into 
his hands a perfect army, the best in 
Europe, held compactly together and 
readily available for war. It has been said 
that this alternative of springing without 
warning upon his Continental foes had 
been always a second string to his bow. A 
shrewd blow might thus be struck at one 
before the second should join her. Austria 
lay exposed, with forces, as usual, widely 
scattered, while her ally, Russia, was 
miles in distance, months in time, to the 
rear. 

Whatever mistake and misapprehension 
may have falsified Napoleon’s plan of 
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invasion, in the military operations that 
succeeded that abortive attempt he was at 
his best. He was at last in a situation he 
could control, engaged in his own trade. 
As he himself said, he was never so happy 
as in the field. No wonder, for he was a 
past master in the art of war, and he played 
that most chanceful and exciting game 
with uncommon skill. The conditions at 
the outset of the campaign of Austerlitz 
were, no doubt, greatly in his favour, but 
yet he made the most of them. His. 
strategy was bold yet unerring, following 
the soundest principles, and practised with 
extraordinary promptitude and decision, as. 
will be seen. 

Austria meant to take the offensive in 
due course, and had two armies in the 
field. The strongest, 100,000 men, was. 
in Italy, under the Archduke Charles, 
opposed to Masséna, but far outnumbering 
him; the other, under Mack, 76,000, was. 
on the Inn, covering Vienna, but intended 
to advance through Swabia when reinforced 
by the Russians. Napoleon’s plan was to- 
hold Masséna to the defensive, occupying 
the Archduke Charles, while the army of 
Boulogne, transferred secretly and rapidly 
into Central Europe, struck through Mack 
straight at Vienna. Its movement was. 
concealed by every possible means. Every 
artifice was used to protract negotiations. 
until it had completed its long march, and 
twenty-six days after leaving the sea-coast 
it arrived on the Rhine. Speed was of the: 
utmost importance. Napoleon intended 
to fight with the legs, not the arms, of his. 
troops. All the passages of this great 
river were in French hands, and Napoleon 
crossed at Mayence, Spire, and Mannheim. 
Now Bernadotte, coming from Hanover, 
reached Wiirzburg ; and Marmont, coming 
from Holland, had joined the Grand Army, 
as it was called for the first time by its im- 
perial leader, who organised it into seven 
army corps each, composed of two or 
three infantry divisions, a brigade of 
cavalry, and a small proportion of artillery. 

The 1st corps was commanded by Ber- 
nadotte, the znd by Marmont, the 3rd by 
Duvoust ; Soult had the 4th, Lannes the 
sth, Ney the 6th, Augereau the 7th. 
Murat commanded the corps of cavalry 
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The Imperial Guard, under the immediate 
orders of the Emperor, was in reserve, and 
a Bavarian army of 25,000 was soon de- 


tached from the Coalition to throw in its 
lot with the French. The total of the 
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as Oct. 8 complacently reported that his 
army could not be better or more effectually 
posted. Already, by this date, Napoleon’s 
forces were closing round him in greatly 
superior numbers, having already cut his 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


From the Portratt by Gérard in the Versailles Gallery 


Grand Army amounted to upwards of 
200,000 men. 

Meanwhile Mack, going to his fate, had 
advanced from the Inn and occupied Ulm 
upon Sept. 18. He was quite ignorant of 
the near approach of the French, and as late 


communications with his base. For on 
Oct. 6, hearing that French detachments 
had appeared in Bavaria, he sent General 
Kienmayer towards Ingoldstadt to hold 
the bridges over the Danube. But there 
three whole corps—those of Davoust 
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Marmont, and Bernadotte—fell upon Kien- 
mayer, and drove him back in confusion 
upon Munich. The complete occupation 
of Bavaria followed; the French armies 
were in force on both banks of the 
Danube, and Ulm was enclosed. 

Napoleon’s headquarters were at Donau- 
w6rth on the 7th, and he was quite master 
of the situation. ‘‘The enemy must be 
quick, if he would escape complete de- 
struction” were the significant words of 
his order of the day. Mack met the 
danger by reversing his front. Hitherto 
he had faced west, towards the Black 

Forest ; now he turned his back on the 
Black Forest and facedeast. The French 
‘were on that side between him and home. 
Indeed, every line of retreat was menaced 
iby the splendid strategy of his opponent. 
Napoleon had made only one mistake. He 
had left a loophole of escape by the position 
of Albeck, on the left of the Danube, 
which was insufficiently guarded, and by 
which Mack, with a determined effort, 
might have cut his way through. But the 
Emperor always believed Mack would 
retreat on the Tyrol, and Dupont was 
exposed to the whole weight of the 
Austrian army. Mack, using only one 
corps, drove back Dupont, but made no 
further effort to get out; and Napoleon 
soon sent Ney to close the gap by cross- 
ing at Elchingen in strength, which 
brought on the battle of that name. 
The Austrians escaping towards Bohemia 
‘were forced to lay down their arms. 

Mack’s position at Ulm was now 
desperate. Soult had crossed the Iller 
and, reaching Biberach, cut off all retreat 
to the Tyrol; Marmont had come up; 

Ney captured the heights above Ulm, and 
the investment was completed with 100,000 
men. Napoleon now sent an ultimatum 
to Mack, threatening to put the whole 
garrison to the sword “as he had done at 
Jaffa.” The luckless Austrian General 
tried to temporise, hoping still for support 
from the advancing Russians, and offered 
to capitulate on the 25th October if not 
rescued before. But on the 19th he learnt 

that the Russians were not yet on the Inn, 

and he laid down his arms. Next day, 

the débris of his army, some 24,000, 
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marched out of Ulm with the honours of 

war. But this surrender does insufficient 
justice to the fullness of Napoleon’s 
triumph. Between the last days of August 
and the zoth October he had marched 
from Boulogne to the Danube, and at no 
great cost, simply by masterly combinations 
and successful strategy, had overwhelmed 
the enemy’s forces. The capitulation 
of Ulm gave him 60,000 prisoners, with 
eighteen general officers, eighty - four 
standards, and 1200 guns. Vienna was 
at his mercy. 

Fortune seldom comes with both hands 
full. The glory of Ulm was quickly 
balanced by the defeat of Trafalgar, the 
news of which reached him when he was 
marching to meet the combined Austrians 
and Russians at Austerlitz. He showed 
no outward sign, says Berthier, who handed 
him the despatch. But he was profoundly 
moved, and he visited the whole of the 
blame of a catastrophe for which he him- 
self was entirely responsible upon the 
gallant but luckless Admiral who had 
already failed him at Boulogne. It was 
under the express orders of the Emperor 
that Villeneuve—whom he loathed and 
loaded with abuse and invective, yet con- 
tinued in command—issued from Cadiz 
to confront Nelson and the British fleet. 
The Emperor, with blind infatuation, still 
refused to believe in the inferiority of his 
navy : he would not tolerate the suggestions 
of a cautious and defensive warfare. He 
sent positive instructions to Villeneuve to 
fight; to leave Cadiz. ‘ Nothing shall 
keep them there!” he wrote not many 
days after the capitulation of Ulm. That 
he thus sent his fleet to destruction may 
be excused as the error of a proud, 
haughty spirit, but that he should vent 
his displeasure upon the brave officer who 
obeyed but could not succeed, is another 
of the dark blots upon his character. 
Villeneuve, it is now gravely asserted, did 
not commit suicide, but was murdered at 
Rennes on his return from England, where 
he had suffered a brief detention as a 
prisoner of war. He was found stabbed 
to the heart ; there were six wounds, one 
of which at least must have been inflicted 
after death. The dagger, too, which had 
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been used was found at the distance of 
several paces from his body, where a dying 
man could not possibly have thrown it. 
The story runs that he found at Rennes a 
letter from Decrés, the Minister of Marine, 
harshly upbraiding him, and that he could 
not bear to live. Before the deed, he 
wrote a noble letter to his wife, giving his 
reasons for suicide. Yet the first letter is 
still in the possession of the Villeneuve 
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victory Napoleon ever won. The first 
Russian army had now appeared upon the 
theatre of war, and, in junction with the 
remnant of the Austrian forces, was wait- 
ing in Moravia to make a fresh appeal to 
arms. Napoleon was in a critical position. 
The Archduke Charles was in Hungary 
with 80,000 men; a second Russian army 
was at the heels of the first; Prussia, 
alienated, was about to join in coalition. 


NAPOLEON’S STATE COACH. 


family, and it is couched in kindly, affec- 


tionate terms. The second letter has 
never been seen. When Madame de 
Villeneuve asked for it, Fouché declared 
he had already sent it to her, and that 
it must have been lost in the post. 
Assuredly there are grounds for classing 
this suicide with those of Pichegru and 
Wright. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the battlefield 
on which Napoleon reigned supreme—to 
the great day of Austerlitz, the finest 


Napoleon now was not unwilling to make 
peace. His overtures to the Czar had 
been badly received. When he proposed 
to send Savary to treat, the Russian 
Emperor replied in a letter addressed to 
the “Chief of the French Government.” 
Later on, the very eve of Austerlitz, 
Prince Dolgorouki offered terms on behalf 
of the Czar that Napoleon found simply 
insulting. 

Now the allied forces, about 90,000 
men, were based upon Olmutz. Napoleon, 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN NAPOLEON AND FRANCIS II., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF AUSTERLITZ. 
Napotron: “I am obliged to receive your Majesty in the only palace I have occupied for two months.” 


Francis II.: “ You make so advantageous a use for it that you must find it very pleasant.” 


From the Picture by Prudhon in the Louvre. 
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with 70,000 men, having Vienna as an inter- 
mediate base, but a very long way from 
home, was advancing upon Brunn to meet 
his enemy. Arrived there on the 2oth, 
he rested till the 27th, then felt forward 
as far as Wischau and Austerlitz. His 
advanced guard having been driven back 
from Wischau, Napoleon was satisfied that 
the enemy were approaching in force, and 
he fell back into a position along the 
Goldbach, some eight miles in front of 
Brunn. He seemed thus to have aban- 
doned the still stronger position of the 
Pratzen plateau, at the far side of the 
Goldbach, which was now occupied by 
the Russian and Austrian armies, but he 
did so advisedly in pursuance of his 
tactical plan. He told his staff that from 
Pratzen he could only hope to win an 
ordinary victory; his aim was to draw the 
enemy on in a determined effort to turn 
his right, his most vulnerable flank, attack 
on which would lay bare his communica- 
tion with Vienna. “‘ With any such exten- 
sion of their left they would be open to a 
terrible counter-stroke and lost beyond 
redemption.” 

The night before the action Napoleon, 
having narrowly escaped capture when 
reconnoitring, wandered on foot through 
his camp, was recognised by the light of 
the bivouac fires, and received with loud 
acclamations by his enthusiastic soldiers. 
Their bonfires strengthened the enemy in 
the belief that they were burning their 
straw huts preparatory to retreat. The 
attack was therefore developed early on 
the following morning, the znd December, 
with that extension on the left which 
Napoleon so eagerly expected. It was his 
intention to await events on this as well as 
on his left flank, which was securely posted 
under Murat and Lannes; while with his 
centre, under Bernadotte and Soult, he 
made a counter attack upon the Pratzen 
plateau. 

These last began the battle, and carried 
all before them, nearly destroying the 
divisions on march to strengthen the 
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already extended Russian left. Lannes 
on the left fought an independent 
action, and held his ground with varying 
fortunes. There were fierce cavalry con- 
flicts nobly contested, but at last- the day 
was won by the French. Napoleon was 
thus victorious in his centre and on the 
left; but his right, on the most critical 
part of the field, was being hardly pressed, 
and Napoleon brought up his reserve of 
the Guard. Now came the critical hour. 
Bernadotte’s success had cut the allied 
army in two, its right and left extremities 
widely divided, and the Russian Guard 
nobly essayed to retrieve the battle by a 
furious attack onthe centre. It was nearly 
successful, but, met by the opportune ad- 
vance of the French Guard, was presently 
checked, and then overthrown by a mag- 
nificent charge of the cavalry of the 
Guard, under Rapp. Leaving Bernadotte 
to follow up, Napoleon, gathering’ up 
Soult’s corps, the remainder of his 
cavalry and infantry, with his reserve 
artillery, hurried off to deal with the 
troops—a body of 30,000 men—so long 
engaged with Davoust. He took them 
in flank, entangled in the marshes and 
narrow roads about the Goldbach, and 
routed them utterly. They fled, seek- 
ing safety upon the frozen lake, the 
ice of which gave way under the French 
artillery fire, and all who escaped shot 
were drowned. 

The battle was ended at 4 p.m. Never 
was victory more complete—defeat more 
overwhelming. The Allies lost 10,000 
killed, 30,000 prisoners, 46 standards, and 
186 guns. Napoleon’s triumph was 
stupendous. Austerlitz effaced the memory 
of the Boulogne fiasco, it counterbalanced 
Trafalgar, it showed him as a mighty man 
of war, for whose career of coming 
conquest no limits could be prescribed. 
No wonder that William Pitt, who lay 
stricken with mortal sickness, when he 
heard of Austerlitz, sighed “Alas! my 
country,” turned his face to the wall, 
and died. X. Y. Z. 
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AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FOURTEEN 


AMPBELL PASHA gave me more 
credit than I deserved for the 
recovery of the Hatasoo pectoral. He 
came to me a week or two later and asked 
if I felt inclined to undertake a difficult 
bit of detective work in Upper Egypt. 

“You are just the man for us. It must 
be someone comparatively unknown and 
certainly unofficial. You can speak enough 
Arabic to be able to dispense with an 
interpreter. You have your head screwed 
on straight, and a natural gift, I believe, for 
unravelling mysteries.” 

I cut short his compliments and asked 
him to be more explicit. 

“The fact is we have strong suspicion,” 
he said, ‘‘ that contraband of war is being 
passed up into the Soudan. The traffic is 
centred somewhere about Assiout. Smug- 
gling there has always been—tobacco, salt, 
and so forth, and we have run in lots of 
people. But this is far more serious.” 

“You have no clue?” 

‘““No, only strong suspicion, and even 
that we can fix upon no one. Our spies 
of the secret service report some activity 
along the old caravan route from Assiout 
to the great oases of Dakhla and El 
Khargah. It the old road by which 
slaves were brought from Darfur. Many 


is 


camels have been seen going south heavily 
laden, more than can be accounted for 
with ordinary goods. 


The rest we believe 
carry contraband of war—powder, fire- 
arms, saltpetre, cartridges.” 

‘“* Made any seizures ?” 

*““None. It is a delicate matter, you 
know, to interfere with a man’s camels on 
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BARRELS 


OF TALLOW. 

the road. Still we have stopped some 
cargoes, and found nothing for our pains. 
Either they were innocent, these people, or 
they had notice. You see we can’t be 
quite certain of our own employés. They 
may be bribed, at any rate they have been 
thrown off the scent. Now with you Fe 

** How am I to work it ?” 

** Well, you would have to rough it a 
bit,” he said, a little hesitatingly. ‘‘ Put 
on some disguise, perhaps have to live in 
Assiout, among the natives i 

**That wouldn’t hurt me, I’ve done it 
before in India. 
advise ?” 


What disguise do you 


“Then you will go?” cried Campbell 
joyfully. I nodded, and we passed on to 
discuss details. 

Of the various languages I knew in- 
differently well, Hindustani was that in 
which I was most fluent. This settled the 
question of disguise. It was agreed, and 
at my own suggestion, that the character I 
could best assume was that of a Hindoo 
trader in I had 
thus a plausible excuse for visiting and, if 


silks and embroideries. 
I chose, remaining some time in Assiout. 
Not only could I lay in goods—the beauti- 
ful embroideries, gold or white or black 
laces, for which Assiout is famous—but 
I could retail with the tourists on 
the passing steamers. 

The latter practice would give me the 
further excuse of hanging about the land- 
ing-stage, and watching what goods were 
landed and for whom. 


deal 


It was a theory of 
Campbell’s that the contraband goods were 
forwarded to Assiout concealed as some 
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other harmless commodity, and by Steamer. 
The commonplace country boats were 
never under the eye of the Customs’ 
authorities. 

So I chose my disguise as the Hindoo 
Bholonauth Rao Das, and was provided 
with private papers setting forth that I was 
a British subject under the protection of 
the Egyptian Government, and entitled tc 
trade in any locality. 

A little walnut-juice and a gold-em- 
broidered skull-cap sufficed, with a rather 
shabby suit of grey “‘ dittoes,” to change 
my appearance completely. I soon tested 
my disguise at the shops of my compatriots, 
especially at that of Assiomull Poohomull, 
which I had visited in the Habeeb case. 
They looked a little askance at this new 
competitor, but when I said I was going 
up-river to Assiout, and bought some 
goods from them, they were satisfied. 
From them, too, I learnt that no other 
Hindoos were at Assiout. This was 


encouraging; my disguise would not be 
easily penetrated, and I should be spared 
from prying curiosity. 


The night train from Cairo landed me 
at Assiout in the early morning. I soon 
found a donkey to carry up my belongings 
to the native inn or “wekaleh,” where, 
under Campbell’s instructions, I was to 
take up my quarters. 

It was situated in the heart of the 
principal bazaar, but at its southern end 
rather, not far from the commoner caravan- 
serai, where the beasts of burden, the 
camels and donkeys from the country 
districts and deserts, were lodged with 
their wild Bedouin drivers. Campbell 
had suggested that I should keep an eye 
upon the road traffic, especially that 
moving towards the two oases and the far 
South. I could thus observe all comings 
and goings, especially at unusual hours. 

My own lodging was of the usual 
primitive kind provided for the humble 
traveller in the East. A long narrow gate- 
way or passage led into the open central 
courtyard where the heavy goods—the 
bales and sacks and camel-boxes—were 
stacked untidily about the deep draw-well ; 
on the four sides of the interior small 
doors, heavily barred, indicated the living- 
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rooms, bare of all furniture, dark, window- 
less, and dirty; other similar rooms gave 
upon a balcony on an upper storey. 

I chose the ground-floor as more con- 
venient of access, and affording the best 
command of what went on within the 
court. My belongings were soon installed. 
I had brought my own bedding. a thin 
mattress, a rug and square of carpet, a 
bundle with my stock-in-trade, and a small 
canvas portmanteau which held a change 
of linen and one or two books. 

In an inner secret pocket I kept my 
money, mostly gold, my credentials, and a 
good but small scale map of Egypt. 

I soon settled down to my ostensible 
business. Of course I was an object of 
gossip, not to say suspicion. Magpies 
are not more inquisitive than the idlers in 
an Eastern bazaar. But I went my own 
way quietly and unobtrusively ; I was civil- 
spoken and submissive, as became an out- 
cast Hindoo; I was ready to make friends 
over coffee and a pipe at the eating-house 
just outside the inn where I took my 
frugal meals, and I gained friends among 
the traders with whom I had dealings. 

A couple of weeks were largely employed 
in fighting with the flies, one of the last 
surviving plagues of Egypt. These pests 
were not to be deceived by walnut-juice, 
and soon penetrated to the real white 
flesh beneath my brown dye. I suffered 
much, too, from the noise, the nauseating 
food, greasy kabobs, and sour salads. 

But still I held on to my quest, ever on 
the alert with eyes open and ears cocked, 
and still I could discover nothing of what 
I sought to know. 

Then, as my fluency in Arabic increased, 
I made cautious inquiries, asking what lay 
at the back-and-beyond the town, whether 
there was any trade to be done with the 
interior, whether people crossed the desert 
nowadays and how. 

I learnt little more than I knew already ; 
that the great oasis of El Khargah lay 
away a fortnight’s march, on camel-back, 
that beyond it were other fertile tracts, but 
that trade with these parts was nearly dead. 
The good old times were gone. There 
was nothing much doing with the interior; 
a small Xafi/a now and again started for 
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the oases, and some things might be 
carried there for trade, but there was not 
much profit in it. 

But my inquiries were in due course 
passed on from mouth to mouth, and at 
length produced some good result. 

One day, as I was seated cross-legged 
upon the high wooden divan of the 
-coffee-shop, I sawa stately Arab approach- 
ing; he was splendidly dressed—a showy 
‘turban, a purple ghalibeyah over creamy 
white undergarment, and brand new 
‘crimson leather slippers on his white- 
‘stockinged feet. He was a wealthy Shayk, 
as I afterwards learnt, Mohammed Ibn 
‘Owf, one who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have disdained to be seen 
in my company. 

Now it suited his purpose to make 
‘friends, and, making me a formal, rather 
-condescending salute, he asked: ‘‘ Have 
I leave ?” and took his seat by my side. 

I called for coffee and a chibouque. 
For a good five minutes nothing was 
‘Said. 

““The Indian effendi wishes to visit El 
Khargah ?” presently began Ibn Ovwf. 
“It is for trade. He has goods to be 
carried—there, or farther, perchance ?” 

I replied vaguely, unwilling to commit 
myself, and we fenced with each other 
for quite half an hour. He admitted at 
last that he also was planning an expe- 
dition into the desert, and was willing 
that I should share the expenses and the 
risk. He had camels at call, a string of 
the finest animals, equal to any loads. I 
might hire half a dozen—more, indeed, 
for my merchandise, but I must pay his 
price, a fair price, and, with true Arab 
rapacity, he named a sum that would have 
bought the camels out and out. 

In the end, after many meetings, we 
came to terms. We were both, I believe, 
eager to complete the transaction. For 
my own part, I had more than a suspicion 
that Ibn Owt’s proceedings were unavow- 
able ; he was just the man to be engaged 
in the traffic I wished to lay bare. People 
told me that his wealth was but newly 
acquired ; that only a year or two back he 
was a ragged runner in the bazaar. His 
reasons tor approaching me were not 


exactly patent. But I have no doubt he 
thought to use me as a cloak; that, as 
there was always risk in his business, he 
might, if mischief arose, leave me, his ally 
and partner, to bear the brunt of the law. 
A poor devil of a Hindoo could not defend 
himself. 

No exact date was fixed for our departure. 
I needed all my patience to meet his 
constant procrastinations, until one day he 
admitted that he was waiting for a par- 
ticular consignment from Cairo. They 
were coming up the river. 

“After that we will go, if God wills, 
direct to El Khargah,” he said ; “‘ only be 
ready to move at once, whenever I make 
the sign.” 

My heart beat high when he went on to 
explain that the merchandise he expected 
was of a delicate kind: it had to be 
shipped with extreme care, at exactly the 
right moment, and that he could not tell 
until he saw it when it would arrive. It 
was my business, he said, to meet the 
steamers; would I look out for his goods ? 
He would take it as a personal favour. At 
the same time he made me understand that 
it did not befit a man of his consequence 
to be seen among the howling, struggling 
mob collected on the river-bank when the 
steamer made fast; but I of course, the 
poor Hindoo trader—I might take my place 
with the donkey-boys and snake-charmers, 
the vendors of pipe-stems, ebony sticks 
and red pottery, and other useless products 
of the place. 

Those steamer days were the only bright 
spots in my life just then. I forgot my 
squalid mud-built home in the bazaar, and 
delighted to look at my fellow-countrymen, 
although a great gulf divided us; to watch 
the bright - eyed English girls in their 
snowy costumes, the arrogant young men 
in blazers or flannels, and to hear my 
own vigorous vernacular as they beat me 
down imperiously and called mea swindling 
black rascal to my face. 

When at last the mail-boat Wefer/ar7 ran 
alongside and presently discharged upon 
the landing-stage fourteen heavy barrels 
addressed to the Shayk Mohammed Ibn 
Owf at Assiout I knew that there was a 
change close at hand. 
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I looked at the goods with the keenest 
interest and curiosity. The barrels, besides 
label 
grease or tallow, conspicuously and in 
many places. The word I knew, but 
indeed there could be no question of the 
for the 
barrels were slightly bulged, and there 


the address, bore the ‘* Shaham,” 


contents, staves of one or two 


I SAW A STATELY 


was an unmistakable greasy ooze through 
the opening. 

Could this, indeed, be the merchandise 
for which Ibn Owf was so greatly con- 
cerned ? There was nothing contraband 
about tallow. It was not a very valuable 
product ; the duty on it was not high, and, 
moreover, the stuff was sent in such an 
open, unmysterious way there could be no 
question of evading payment. I began to 
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fear that 1 was on an altogether false tack, 
and that my work was all to do over again. 

By and by, as night was falling, a 
number of camels came down to the water- 
side, and after the usual protesting grunts 
were loaded up with the barrels. I thought 
at first to let the things go and take no 
further heed. But the detective who gives 


ARAB APPROACHING, 


up his case because a simple explanation 
seems to dispose of an otherwise suspicious 
set of ‘circumstances is not likely to score 
many great successes. 

I decided that at least I would keep an 
the 
their contents, it was perfectly certain that 


eye on barrels. However harmless 
Ibn Owf was uncommonly anxious to secure 
He had talked of extreme 


care in shipment, of seizing the right 


these barrels. 


F 
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moment, presumably when officials were 
off their guard, and this did not fit in with 
such a commonplace article of commerce 
as ‘‘ tallow.” 

I reasoned thus as I followed the camels 
in their swinging, leisurely march towards 
the town. They entered it by the street 
that led to the caravanserai close by my 
quarters. I paused to see them pass under 
the gateway. They were unladen, but the 
barrels remained close at hand, and I 
knew that another departure must take 
place soon. 

That evening I had a message from Ibn 
Owf: we were to march an hour before 
daylight. I was ready in more ways than 
one. 

Concealed in my white canvas _port- 
manteau was an instrument I had got 
hastily ready, and which I meant to use on 
the first favourable opportunity. 

I had bought a strong, sharp-pointed 
gimlet from a carpenter of my acquaint- 
ance, and had taken it to a blacksmith’s. 
There I had had the cross handle removed 


and the gimlet welded on to a long slender 
iron rod, the other end of which was 
turned into a circle to receive a larger 
handle. My object will be plain. I meant 
to insert this rod into one of the crevices 


of abroken barrel. Its sharp point would, 
I hoped, pass easily through the yielding 
grease until it met the inner case, if such 
there was, as I now strongly suspected. 
Whatever this casing—metal, wood, or 
cloth—the gimlet worked by the handle 
and strong leverage should perforate it 
and penetrate through. 

The rod after that could be easily with- 
drawn, and it should tell me something 
of the inner contents of the barrel. 

We started in the dark and made for 
the overhanging Libyan hills. It was 
bitterly cold, and I shivered in my ghali- 
beeyah, utterly wretched and very doubtful 
of the result of my expedition. But as we 
passed the guard-house of the Customs 
without check or interference, I was 
encouraged to hope that I was likely to 
discover something. The sentry must 
have been squared. 

When the dawn broke, we had breasted 
the steep ascent and gained the desert 
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tableland. ‘The Shayk rode at the head of 
the Kafila, I at the tail. Except for a 
gruff acknowledgment of my presence at 
starting, he never threw me a word. All 
pretence of courtesy was gone, and he 
treated me as the dog he thought I was. 
I had paid my camel hire in advance, and 
he had nothing more to get out of me, 
except my goods, No doubt he already 
coveted them, and meant, if he could, to 
rob me of them. Had I been no more 
than I appeared, an abject, cowardly 
Hindoo, I might have feared for my 
life. 

As it was, I thought it well to show that 
I was armed. At our first halt I let my 
revolver fall from my breast-pocket as if 
by accident, and when I carefully replaced 
it I caught the Shayk’s swivel eye following 
it with uneasy respect. 

Of course, I had no intention of going 
all the way to Dakhla or El Khargah. I 
meant to part company with Ibn 
Owf directly I had tested the barrels, 
choosing the first pretext that might 
occur to me. At the worst I could 
feign illness or fatigue, and if I left 
the Shayk in possession of my goods I 
expected that he would be glad enough 
to see my back. 

We travelled without intermission, except 
for a short half-hour’s halt, all the day 
through, nearly thirteen hours. By 6 p.m., 
about sundown, we had reached Gebel 
Maudara, a high hill forty miles from 
Assiout, where we encamped for the night. 
No fire was lighted; fuel was scarce. 
Huddled up in our ghalibeeyahs, we 
munched our flap bread and dried dates, 
drinking sparingly of the water that must 
serve us for five days to come. After that 
preparations were made for the night. 
The Shayk’s servants pitched his tents in 
a sheltered hollow of the desert sand, he 
soon retired into it without giving a thought 
to me. The rest of the party collected 
upon the leeward side of the recumbent 
camels, and I was left to shift for myself 
as best I could, alone. 

This suited my purpose exactly. For 
a time I wandered to and fro woebegone 
and disconsolate, with my portmanteau 
in one hand, a rug in the other, while my 
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companions gibed and jeered at me. At 
last I sank down abruptly, anyhow, any- 
where, as it seemed. 

But I was within a few yards of the 
precious barrels. 

No watch was set, and the whole en- 
campment was soon fast asleep. 

Then, rod in hand, I rolled over and 


a crack, and pushed it right home. It 
met some slight resistance half way, 
but I overcame it. The rod was readily 
withdrawn, and one short glance showed 
me that my device had been perfectly 
successful. 

The rod was greasy to the touch, and I 
could see in the luminous darkness that it 


I CAME UPON ONE OF THE BROKEN BARRELS, INSERTED THE ROD THROUGH A CRACK, 
AND PUSHED IT RIGHT HOME. 


over, a few inches at a time, till I reached . 


the barrels, and touched the outermost one 
where it lay. 

There was no light but that of the stars, 
but they shone like points of fire. It was 
safer not to rise to my full height; my 
figure would, perhaps, have betrayed me, 
and I could carry out my work as I lay 
extended upon the ground. 

After a brief search, 1 came upon one of 
the broken barrels, inserted the rod through 


was spotted and encrusted with small black 
grains. 

Carefully replacing the rod in my port- 
manteau, which I used as a pillow, I slept 
soundly through the rest of the night, and 
was only aroused by the loud abuse of 
the Shayk. This was my opportunity. I 
refused to move. I was unable, I declared ; 
I was too ill, I could not travel, I could 
hardly stand, I must go back to Assiout 
with my goods. 
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A fierce wrangle ensued, the issue of 
which was very much what I hoped. The 
Shayk seemed determined to carry me with 
him, but when at last I yielded on the 
point of the merchandise, he consented to 
let me take one camel with its driver back 
to Assiout. Ibn Owf agreed to take my 
goods to El Khargah, and to sell them 
there on my account. He gave me a 
receipt for them, but I felt sure I should 
never hear of them again. 

The re-entered 
bazaar, and resumed my old quarters. 


the 
My 
first act was to bar the door of my den in 
the inn yard, extract the iron rod from my 
portmanteau, and put a lighted match to 
the grease. It fizzled and went off in a 
succession of small explosions that left 
me no doubt as to the inner contents of 
the Shayk’s barrels of tallow. 


same evening | 


But in my eagerness I had been very 
imprudent. This I quickly realised as a 
loud knocking carhe at my door with a 
peremptory summons to open. 
caretaker and 
open-mouthed. 

He had heard the explosions, and now 
he saw the smoke still hanging low, smelt 
the unmistakable odour of the powder. 

“* Baroot! Baroot!” he muttered, 
shaking his head ominously and seeking 
an explanation in my face. For a moment 
I thought I had got into serious trouble. 
But whether he condemned my conduct as 
contrary to the usages of the inn, or 
whether he was in the Shayk’s secrets, and 
knew that I also had fathomed them, I 
could not quite determine. 

I silenced him, however, by a handsome 
backsheesh, and sat down to consider 
what it would be best to do next. I felt 
that I ought to communicate with Camp- 
bell, and yet it would not be safe to tele- 
graph. Should I go back to Cairo and 
report in person? That, again, would 
surely be a waste of time. I had prospered 
greatly, still my case was not complete. I 
had strong proof of Ibn Owt’s treachery, 
but to convict him he must be taken red- 
handed. If I returned first to Cairo, he 
might escape; with the start he had, he 
might slip through our fingers or hide the 
barrels, dispose of them even, before he 


I found 


the doorkeeper outside, 
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was overtaken. He must be pursued, 
intercepted, cut off; and it was a matter 
of amour propre with me to be in at the 
death. Certainly I would not retrace my 
footsteps. Campbell should have my news 
by letter, and I would go on by the first 
opportunity. 

I resolved to push on by rail and river 
with all speed to Assouan. A careful study 
of the map of Egypt encouraged me to 
this. I firmly believed that Ibn Owf would 
strike for the river somewhere up stream. 
He had no real intention of making for the 
oases. ‘The aim and object of his journey 
was farther on. He meant to enter the 
Soudan, where war material was worth its 
weight in gold, as he no doubt had fully 
proved already. This clearly fixed the 
direction of his march. He might traverse 
the oases for convenience, to refit and 
replenish his water-skins, but, as I have 
said, sooner or later he must regain the 
Nile. Where, at exactly what point, he 
would come out, I could, of course, only 
conjecture. But I thought it probable 
that he would first enter Nubia above 
the First Cataract, giving a wide berth to 
Assouan, a‘ garrison town full of troops, 
from which patrols were constantly on the 
move around. Somewhere about Dirr, 
opposite Korosko, was the likeliest point, 
I thought, for after crossing the river he 
would strike another old caravan route 
leading straight on Khartoum. 

But these were matters that might well 
be left to the authorities between Cairo 
and Assouan. My great object was to 
hurry forward so as to join in with the 
final pursuit. 

I was at Nagamahdi, the rail-head, to 
catch the next mail-steamer on its upward 
voyage, bivouacked upon the landing-stage 
amid a nondescript crowd of natives also 
awaiting her—a noisy lot, talking inces- 
santly, as Arabs do, and generally on the 
one subject of money fos, quarrelling over 
prices, money to be lent, money to be 
earned. I held aloof; indeed my disguise 
was not one to gain me much friendliness, 
and people drew away from me, or grudged 
me my share of the rude shelter, reed- 
built, that was our only protection against 
the bitter north wind. 
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Someone went farther, for, as I turned 
and tossed in comfortless unrest, I felt 
a stealthy hand pass over me, and when 
I snatched at it with a sharp, sudden 


Me 


narrowly to make out my enemy, if I could, 
among them. But I could not see asingle 
familiar face, and I realised it with distinct 
relief, fearing that I was being dogged by 


THE INNER CASES OF ZINC, FILLED WITH FINE GUNPOWDER, WERE NOW BESTOWED 


IN THE BALES THAT BORE MY HINDOO NAME. 


movement, that checked its purpose but 
could not detain it, I heard the clatter of 
steel falling upon the boards of the stage 
and saw the glitter of a knife-blade. 

I slept no more that night, and when 
dawn broke scanned my companions 


some friend or emissary of Ibn Owf’s. 
The attempt made upon me I attributed 
rather to causeless hatred of the outcast 
Hindoo. Possibly, in error, I was mis- 
taken for someone else. 

On board the Amenartas I was perforce 
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obliged to take a deck passage. Again I 
was in the thick of a curious, constantly 
changing crowd—market folk with their 
produce coming and going at the different 
stations. There were well-to-do natives; 
one Shayk had his zenana with him, and 
the ladies were carefully shut off from the 
rest of us by the curtains of an improvised 
chamber; we had convicts among us in 
clanking chains, and an escort of armed 
police. No one noticed me much; I was 
in the crowd, not of it, and, as I thought, 
was still held a stranger, an outcast, 
despised and impure. More than once I 
heard muttered words, “‘ Vaboodi! Harami!” 
Jew and thief, and other epithets of con- 
tempt and abuse. 

The police and their prisoners left us at 
Keneh, and the same evening we reached 
Luxor, where the steamer remained for 
the night—only one more night, and 
the four days’ voyage would be ended. 
I had every reason to hope that I had 
forestalled the enemy, and that prompt 
action would now intercept Ibn Owf. 

But I was not to arrive at Assouan 
so easily. There were those resolved to 
prevent it by hook or crook, although I 
had never made them out on board. 

It was on this very last night I had slept 
with the rest of us on deck; my mattress 
was placed a little forward of the port 
paddle-box. Nothing had disturbed me 
until the steamer got under weigh a little 
before dawn; but I slept again careless of 
the straining wheels, and dreamt that I 
was in a shower bath. 

As a matter of fact I was in the Nile; I 
had fallen, or far more probably, although 
I never proved it, I had been thrown 
or pushed into the water. It was the 
instinct of self- preservation, no doubt 
roused by the shock of this icy-cold douche, 
that made me strike out automatically and 
swim for dear life. The stream ran down 
three miles an hour at least, and must 
have aided my efforts. I was happily a 
strong swimmer, and half an hour brought 
me to land upon the eastern shore. 


I was a drenched and_half-drowned 
creature, but the glorious sun was now 
high in the heavens, and I knew with 
vigorous movement my clothes would 
soon dry on me. I knew, too, that by 
following the course of the river upward 
I must eventually reach Assouan. My map 
was stili in my inner breast-pocket with 
my money and credentials, none of them 
much damaged by the wetting. By the 
first I fixed my position as a little above 
Silsilis, not many miles from my destina- 
tion ; with the second I was able to secure 
an active little donkey to carry me; the 
third I presented the same _ evening 
to Colborne Bey, the Commandant of 
Assouan, who received me with open arms. 

He had been expecting me. Campbell 
Pasha had prepared the way for me, and 
steps had been already taken to scour 
the desert country for Ibn Owf. He was 
run down a little south of the Khurkur 
oasis, pointing for Dirr, in the direction 
I had calculated. A party of the Camel 
Corps which I accompanied made the 
capture, and my presence tended greatly 
to his confusion. He did not recognise 
me at first, with my face washed and with- 
out my gold-embroidered cap ; but I wore 
the same suit of grey dittoes, and some- 
thing in my voice, no doubt, aroused his 
suspicion. 

It was when he pretended that he was 
acting only on behalf of a rascally Hindoo, 
Bholonauth Rao Das, who had secretly set 
a trap for him by making him the innocent 
carrier of contraband, that I, in person, 
confounded him utterly. He had had the 
cleverness to get rid of his tallow-barrels ; 
the inner cases of zinc, filled with fine 
gunpowder, were now bestowed in the 
bales that bore my Hindoo name, and he 
had hoped thus to shift the blame if mis- 
fortune overtook him. 

In the end Ibn Owf was brought back 
to Assouan and was tried there by court- 
martial. He is now expiating his offence 
as a convict in chains somewhere in the 
Red Sea littoral. 








“7 OLA attains his fifty-eighth birthday 

'« on the second of this month, and 
also the notoriety of a prisoner of France. 
Paris, which him birth in 


gave 1840, 


of justice which may lead to consequences 
far more serious than his accusers antici- 
pate. But Zola has an immense amount of 
He has withstood the perpetual 


pluck. 
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THE MODERN MARTYR, MONSIEUR ZOLA. 


which praised his short stories, “‘ Contes 
a Ninon,” in 1864, has raved over his 
1898. The sympathy of 
everybody who likes to see fair play has gone 
out to Zola in his present extremity, for 
the “trial” in Paris has been a burlesque 


“treachery” in 


attack on his has_ braved 
the Academy again and again in a vain 
attempt to get a chair therein, and to-day 
he puts all France at defiance in his 
courageous plea for justice to Dreyfus, 
the Jew. 


books, he 
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What is to be the end of Hawaii? It 
is five years since royalty was banished, 
and yet nothing has been done which 
points to a final solution. When King 
Kalakaua died in 1891 he was succeeded 
by his elder sister, Liliuokalani, who had 
married an American called Dominis. 
Her sister, Like - Like, had married a 
Scotsman, Mr. A. S. Cleghorn, whose 
daughter, Kaiulani, was nominated heir to 
the throne. 


But of course al] that is at an end 
now. Meantime, ex-Queen “ Lil,” as the 
Yankee irreverently calls her Majesty, has 
been living in America, and has recently 
published her autobiography. Kaiulani, 
who is a very pretty girl, and has been 
educated in this country, has returned to 
Hawaii with her father ; while ‘‘ The Story 
of Hawaii” has been told by Mrs. Visger 
(‘A Son of the Marshes”), and another 
book on the islands is announced. 


It could scarcely have been expected 
that two brothers would achieve equal 
success in the same political sphere; 
but if Mr. Gerald Balfour has not made 
himself so famous as his brother was in 
the Irish Office, this may be due partly to 
lack of opportunity. Ireland is much 
quieter now than it was during Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s régime, and instead of keeping 
the iron hand always ungloved, the present 
Chief Secretary is trying to kill Home 
Rule with kindness in the 
County Councils. 


shape of 


In his unofficial days Mr. Gerald Balfour's 
speeches were too argumentative for the 
House of Commons. His style was 
dialectical than even that of Mr. 
Arthur in Fourth Party days. Recently, 
however, he astonished the House 
with pithy directness and sometimes even 
with animation. 


more 


has 


His voice resembles his brother’s. He is 
tall and thin, and stands erect, but he is 
shyer and more constrained in manner 
than the Leader of the House. 
more delicate. 


He is also 
Perhaps if he played golf 
more frequently his face would assume a 
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fresher hue. 


It can safely be said of Mr. 
Gerald Balfour that if his admirers are less 
numerous than his brother’s, he has no 
enemies. He is married to the eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Lytton, the dis- 
tinguished Viceroy and Ambassador, who 
is known to lovers of poetry as ‘“ Owen 
Meredith.” 


The Prince of Monaco is very much 
in the of the shareholders of the 
gaming-tables at Monte Carlo, for he is 
squeezing more money out of them, and 
they are kicking violently against the 
“extortion.” The Prince, who attains 
his jubilee this year, succeeded his father 
in 1889. ‘Twenty years before that date 
he had married the Duke of Hamilton’s 
daughter, but he got the Pope to annul 
the marriage, and he himself dissolved 
the civil contract on July 28, 1880. The 
lady immediately married Count Tassilo 
Festetics, a Hungarian nobleman. Nor 
did the Prince long go unmated, for he 
married the Duchess Dowager de Riche- 
lieu, whom the enraged shareholders are 
inclined to cite as the source of their 
The Prince has a son, Louis, 
by his first marriage. 


eye 


troubles. 
He is, of course, 
enormously wealthy, and dabbles in science, 
for, cruising about in a gorgeous yacht, he 
studies the mystery of the tides. 


The Earl of Rosslyn, figuring for stage 
purposes as Mr. James Erskine, has made 
a real hit as Arthur Gower, the grandson 
of the venerable but Vice- 
Chancellor in Mr. comedy, 
‘Trelawny of the ‘ Wells,” at the Court 
Theatre. 
written round him, for he has to appear as 


venomous 
Pinero’s 


The character might have been 


a nervous youth of good birth among a set 
of Bohemian actors of the ’sixties, and to 
deliver a speech with a necessary nervous- 
ness which hides and utilises the touch of 
the amateur in Mr. Erskine. In fact he 
plays himself. 


It is a curious thing that the Earl’s sister 
is also a Gower, for as Duchess of Suther- 
land she isa Leveson-Gower. Lord Rosslyn 
attained his twenty-ninth birthday last 
month. He has been married eight years, 
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and his son and heir, Lord Loughborough, 


is just six. ~The founder of the Ross- 
lyn family was not an Erskine, but a 
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THE PRINCE OF MONACO, 


Wedderburn—which takes us back to 
Mr. Pinero’s comedy, “‘ Sweet Lavender.” 


The cast of “‘ Trelawny of the ‘ Wells’” 
is peculiarly reminiscent, for it includes 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, the son of the 
famous author of ‘“‘ The Colleen Bawn” ; 
Mr. Aubrey FitzGerald, whose grand- 
father brought the murderer who is the 
prototype of that drama to justice; Mr. 
Sam Sothern, whose father created Lord 
Dundreary; Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, whose 
father gave us “ Trilby,” and Miss Bate- 
man, whose father preceded Sir Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum Theatre. The 
achievements of these famous fathers 
made the generation of the ’sixties happy, 
and the children are now adding to the 
gaiety of ’98. 


Mr. Stanley Weyman is a disciple of 
Scott and Dumas. He has essayed the 
historical romance to more purpose than 
Mr. Weyman 
is a Shropshire man, having been born at 


any of his contemporaries. 


Ludlow forty-three years ago. He went to 
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Shrewsbury School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and thence to the Bar, practising 
the gentle art of law until 1889, when he 
published his first romance, ‘‘The House of 
the Wolf.” Its success was so encouraging 
that he devote himself to 
fiction, and since then we have had a 
series of excellent romances from his pen, 
notably ‘“‘A Gentleman of France” and 
“*Under the Red Robe,” the latter having 
also made a great hit in its adapted form 
as a play at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. 
Weyman’s latest book, ‘ Shrewsbury,” 
takes him to familiar ground. He is a 
conscientious worker, and each successive 


resolved to 


, Upper Baker Street. 
THE EARL OF ROSSLYN AS ARTHUR GOWER, 
AT THE COURT THEATRE, 
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effort is marked by a greater care of con- 
struction and accumulated skill of narra- 
tion. Mr. Weyman married a year or two 


ago. 
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The comédienne is a rare bird. One 


of the few younger actresses who really 
possess a sense of humour is Miss May 
Harvey, Mr. John Hare’s leading lady ; 


MR. 


and her brother, Mr. Martin Harvey 
now at the Garrick Theatre), has within 
the last year or two pushed himself to 
the very front by reason of his excellent 
acting. 
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The Harveys are the children of Mr. 
John Harvey, the well-known naval 
architect and shipbuilder. Miss Harvey 
was born at Wivenhoe, Essex, and was 
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STANLEY WEYMAN,. 


educated at St. Mary’s College, Colchester, 
and New York. Her first stage experience 
was got in the Compton Comedy Com- 
pany, and as leading lady with Mr. Louis 
Calvert she extended the range of her art. 
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Miss Harvey has acted in every sort of 
play, from Shakspere down to 
drama. She made her first appearance in 
London as Mildred, in Browning’s play, 
‘*A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” and acted 
so cleverly that a number of London 


melo- 


work is instinct with a certain joy that 
lifts every part she creates into an atmo- 
sphere all her own. 


Her brother Martin was for fifteen 
years at the Lyceum, and learned how 
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MR. MARTIN HARVEY, BROTHER OF MISS MAY HARVEY. 


managers would have liked to engage her. 
She accepted the offer of Mr. Hare, for 
whom her husband, Mr. C. T. H. Helms- 
ley, is business manager, and has remained 
there ever since. Her best portraits have 
been her Polly Eccles and the young 
matron in ‘‘The Hobby Horse.” Her 


to act—so far as that is other than an 
intuitive gift—from Sir Henry Irving. 
Within the last two years he has made 
a hit as the young man in “ Sweet 
Nancy,” as John Gabriel Borkman’s 
son, and also in Echegaray’s play 
‘* Mariana.” 
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THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY: CLIVE RECONNOITRING THE ENEMY FROM THE ROOF OF THE 
NAWAB SURAJ-UD-DOWLAH’S HUNTING-LODGE. 
Drawn by R. Caton Woodville, R.1. 
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THE STORY OF THE 

“HE history of the rise of the British 
‘| dominion in India contains many 
striking examples of vast results achieved 
by indomitable will in men when directed 
by clear intellect and supplemented by the 
soldierlike virtues of contempt of danger 
and patient endurance of privation and 
fatigue. Such qualities are absolutely 


essential in the character of a great mili- 
tary commander, and were never more 
conspicuous than in the short but dazzling 
career of Robert Clive, 
Plassey. 

Clive arrived at Madras, in the capacity 


the victor of 


of a clerk, at the end of 1744. Hostilities 
soon recommenced between France and 
England. The British laid siege to Pondi- 
cherry, and it was while serving as a 
volunteer in the trenches before that place 
that the intrepid character of Clive was 
first brought to notice. Shortly afterwards 
the Governor of Fort St. David sent a 
small force to assist the ex-Rajah of Tan- 
jore, Clive accompanying it as lieutenant. 
The high opinion formed of his bravery 
was then confirmed, for he led in person a 
“forlorn hope” at the siege of Devikota, 
when, out of twenty-nine Europeans who 
composed it, only Clive and three others 
survived. He soon received more re- 
sponsible command. War having been 
declared against Chanda Sahib, Nawab of 
the Carnatic, who was supported by the 
French, Clive made the daring proposal 
to seize Arcot, the capital; and such was 
the fear inspired by his reputation that he 
actually achieved it without the loss 
of a man, his column consisting of 
merely 200 English and 300 Sepoys, with 
three light guns. But he was not allowed 
to retain Arcot unchallenged. Chanda 
Sahib sent a large force to recover the 
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BATTLE OF PLASSEY. 

city, but after a siege of fifty days the 
enemy gave up the attempt. Clive went 
in pursuit, and finding the Nawab’s army 
in position at Arni, he completely routed 
it—a victory which added greatly to the 
yourg commander’s renown. 

These campaigns told severely upon 
Clive’s health, and he came home in Feb- 
ruary 1753, apparently with no intention 
of returning to India. But after an in- 
effectual attempt to obtain a seat in Par- 
liament, he changed his mind. The Court 
of Directors obtained for him a com- 
mission as Lieutenant-Colonel in the royal 
army, and nominated him to the governor- 
ship of Fort St. David. Clive, with 300 
infantry and three companies of artillery, 
landed at the latter place on June 20, 
1756, a date memorable for the sad 
tragedy in the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
The Nawab Suraj-ud-Dowlah, Subahdar 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, had seized 
and plundered the English factory near 
Murshidabad, and thence proceeded to 
Calcutta, which he captured after four 
days. Part of the English garrison 
escaped, but 145 men and one lady 
fell into the enemy’s hands. They were 
imprisoned in a stifling dungeon, 18 ft. 
by 14 ft., and next morning only twenty- 
three were alive. On receipt of this news 
at Madras, the Governor decided to send 
a force of 830 Europeans, 1200 Sepoys, 
and some artillery to the Hooghly, under 
Admiral Watson, with Clive next in com- 
mand. Calcutta was retaken on Jan. 2. 
The Nawab, with 40,000 men, advanced 
to retrieve his position, but his camp was 
surprised by Clive during a dense fog, 
which led to the withdrawal of his army 
and the subsequent signature of a treaty 
of peace. By this treaty the Nawab 
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guaranteed the British their former privi- 
leges, and promised to restore the property 
seized at Calcutta. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, it 
was evident to the British commander that 
no reliance could be placed upon the pro- 
fessions of the Nawab, and that there 
could be no security for the British until 
his power was destroyed. To accomplish 
this, Clive entered into negotiations with 
leading officers of the Nawab’s army with 
a view to the betrayal of their master. 
Several were in the conspiracy, the prin- 
cipal being no less a person than the 
Commander -in-Chief, Mir Jafar. The 
conspirators urged the necessity of ex- 
pelling the British from Bengal, and 
listening favourably to their importunities, 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah, on June 21, marched his 
army to Plassey, where he had formed an 
intrenched camp. He had 50,000 infantry, 
variously armed, and with little cohesion ; 
the cavalry numbered 18,000, and there 
were fifty-three guns. A small party of 
Frenchmen, under M. St. Frais, was also 
present. Clive’s army assembled at Chan- 
dranagar, which he left on June 13 with 
goo Europeans, 2100 Sepoys, and about 
250 others. For artillery he had eight 
6-pounder guns and two howitzers. Palti, 
on the western bank of the Kasimbazar 
River, was reached on the 16th, and a 
short march brought the force in proximity 
to Katwa. The Governor of the place 
made a feeble resistance, and retired, 
leaving his supplies in the hands of Major 
Eyre Coote. Clive now halted. The 
daring enterprise which he had undertaken 
depended for its success upon the treachery 
of Mir Jafar. Ata distance of 150 miles 
from his base, to cross a river without 
fords, in the presence of an enemy in over- 
whelming numbers, was a task which even 
the hero of Arcot shrank from. His 
anxiety, however, was relieved by a letter 
he received on the zoth, which proved 
that Mir Jafar might be relied on. A 
council of war was thereupon summoned, 
when the question was submitted whether 
they should hazard the passage of the 
river or fortify themselves at Katwa and 
await events. Coote and six others 
voted for the advance, while Clive and 
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twelve others were in favour of delay. 
On reflection, Clive thought it more 
desirable to fight. At daybreak on the 
zznd the passage of the river began, 
and was completed in safety by four o’clock. 
A communication from Mir Jafar decided 
Clive to press on at once, and the troops 
made a fifteen-mile march to Plassey, 
where they arrived at one a.m. on June 23. 
They halted in a mango grove not far from 
the river, surrounded by a bank of earth 
and a ditch, and forming a good defensive 
position. In advance, surrounded by a 
wall, was the hunting-box of the Nawab, 
and from its roof Clive reconnoitred the 
enemy. The position of the Nawab’s 
camp was well chosen, advantage being 
taken in tracing the works of a horse-shoe 
bend in the river. Two large tanks, sur- 
rounded by banks of earth, formed strong 
points d’apput, and a redoubt armed with 
cannon further strengthened the defence. 
A curious feature connected with the 
artillery was that the guns were mounted 
on great platforms, supported on wheels, 
and drawn by fifty yoke of oxen, assisted 
by elephants. 

At dawn on the 23rd the Nawab’s army 
moved forward, and between their dense 
masses and the river, Clive’s position was 
almost enveloped. Depending upon Mir 
Jafar’s treachery, the British Commander 
resolved to maintain a quiet defence of 
the grove, hoping to capture the camp by 
a night attack. The Nawab continued his 
efforts till noon, but his artillery did little 
damage, and he withdrew. A deluge of 
rain which now fell spoiled the enemy’s 
powder, rendering his guns useless; and 
the death of the Nawab’s most reliable 
General, Mir Madan, added to his ill- 
fortune. Just then Mir Jafar and others 
urged the Nawab to flee, the battle being 
lost. He made good his escape to Murshi- 
dabad, but was discovered, and murdered in 
prison. The British loss in this momentous 
battle was trivial—seven Europeans and 
sixteen Sepoys killed, and thirteen Euro- 
peans and thirty-six Sepoys wounded. It 
gave to England the fertile province of 
Bengal, and firmly established that foot- 
hold in India which has led up to the 
present great empire. 
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By CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S REMINISCENCES. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES: 


O that shelf of my library which 
7 includes modern memoirs and 
biographies I have for a long time 
added nothing so interesting as Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne.”* 
It is the most attractive volume of 
literary recollections that has been pub- 
lished in England since Mrs. Ritchie, 
the gifted daughter of Thackeray, 
gave us those sunny ‘‘ Memories” which 
so much enhanced her reputation, even 
with those who knew that, in addition to 
being her father’s daughter, she was her- 
self a brilliant novelist. Professor Max 
Miller has had a remarkable vantage- 
ground from which to look back upon the 
past. His father was a popular German 
poet, and in his German home he came in 
touch with all the great literary traditions 
of his Teutonic Fatherland. His father 
and mother knew Goethe, Uhland, and 
KOrner ; and in his early years he had met 
Heine and Arndt (who wrote ‘‘ Where is 
the German Fatherland ?”) and many of 
the great German musicians— Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, and Liszt. Very de- 
lightful are the glimpses of all these 
men, not, perhaps, the least so the 
picture of Liszt sitting at table next to 
Miss Ellen Terry, who, after a long silence, 
arising, it seems, from the fact that Liszt 
knew no English and Miss Terry very 


* « Auld Lang Syne.” By F. Max Miller. 


{Longmans.) 
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little German, at last turned to him and 
said ‘‘ in her girlish, bell-like voice, ‘ Liebe 
Liszt, ich liebe Dich!’” (‘* Dear Liszt, I 
love you !”’) 


But it is when he reaches his adopted 
country that the Professor is most enter- 
taining to us. He was a connection 
by marriage with James Anthony Froude 
and Charles Kingsley, and for both these 
men he had a warm admiration. His 
admiration of Froude, indeed, takes the 
form of very active partisanship. He 
resents the amount of abuse which Mr. 
Froude’s History excited, and glories in 
the fact that, in spite of this, it secured 
an enormous popularity. He rejoices 
also that when Mr. Froude became Pro- 
fessor of History at Oxford his lectures 
were so much better attended than were 
those of his predecessors, Dr. Stubbs and 
Dr. Freeman. But this might be no 
more than if one should rejoice that a 
volume by Martin Tupper had had a 
greater sale than a volume by Keats, or 
that a lecture by the once famous Pro- 
fessor Pepper secured a larger audience 
than a lecture by Professor Huxley. 


Professor Max Miiller does not sufficiently 
recognise how, in spite of all his pictur- 
esqueness, Froude made colossal blunders 
which exasperated students of greater learn- 
ing but less capacity for literary expression 
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than himself. Max Miiller complains People,” 
that a kind of association seemed to have 
been formed for the suppression of Froude’s 
History, and that certain of his rivals and 


pointing ou. pages of mis- 
takes in names and facts. ‘ Yet the same 
writers,” he says, “ who delighted in pick- 
ing holes in Froude’s History from week to 
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enemies appeared to be actually ‘banded week,month to month, year to year, kept up 
together as if against a common enemy. a constant chorus of applause for Green's 
Then our author goes on to tell us ‘ History of the English People.’’ 

how he once read in Fraser's Magazine, 


at that time edited by Froude, a review The Professor does not see how this 


of Green’s “History of the English remark tells against himself. If on the 
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was a kind of clique 
against Mr. Froude, that writer gave 
as well as_ received, and when he 
published Brewer’s attack on Green’s 
History in Fraser’s Magazine—an attack 


one side there 


largely made up of trivialities—he was - 


carrying war into the camp which had so 
long denounced himself. But no one will 
think the worse of Professor Max Miiller 
for his generous defence of Froude. 


The picture of Kingsley is even more 
attractive. He is described in the 
rectory at Eversley, working against time, 
writing articles in order to satisfy the 
tradesmen who were troubling him with 
their accounts, finding it hard work to 
procure the necessary supplies for enter- 
taining the friends and visitors who 
trespassed upon his hospitality out of 
admiration for his genius. One is 
astonished to learn that the controversy 
with Newman in which Kingsley engaged 
had a most unfortunate effect upon the 
sale of his books, and that it was not till 
after his death that these books sold in 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. 


There are many other literary plums in 
Professor Max Miiller’s Recollections. In 
his day he had met Browning and Tenny- 
son, Dickens and Thackeray, Mr. Ruskin, 
and, in fact, all the distinguished men of 
the era. The picture of Tennyson is 
unconsciously much less favourable than 
Professor Max Miiller intends. It de- 
scribes him in his favourite attitude of 
egotistical resentment because people 
came to stare at him. This was, of 
course, an affectation of a man who 
delighted to pose, just as much as the 
affectation of those people who are always 
speaking with resentment about “ auto- 
graph fiends.”’ I wish that there were some 
Nemesis which would avenge itself upon 
this kind of pose by relegating several of 
the excellent poets and novelists who 
affect it to a few weeks of their early 
obscurity. It is said that a popular living 
novelist charges a shilling for his auto- 
graph for the benefit of a charity. One 
hopes that the story is not true; it has 
too strong a suggestion of meanness and 
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vulgarity. If a prosperous, and, necessarily 
therefore, wealthy novelist be asked for 
his autograph five hundred times a year, 
he would be well advised to write his 
signature five hundred times in anticipa- 
tion, and, in addition, to send his own 
cheque for five hundred shillings to the 
charity in which he is interested. 


The historical novel still has its vogue, 
with, apparently, unlimited vigour. Dr. 
Conan Doyle, it is true, who won such 
splendid successes with ‘“‘ The White Com- 
pany” and other historical novels, has 
been well advised to take warning by the 
reception of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac.” Candid 
friends then told him that ‘‘ Uncle Bernac” 
was simply a re-writing of one or two 
historical incidents, with a very thin 
element of story superadded. To those 
who had read de Meneval’s ‘“‘ Memoirs ” 
and other Napoleonic books, Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s “‘ Uncle Bernac ” was mere recap- 
itulation. There was none of the develop- 
ment of ingenious plot which makes 
Scott’s historical novels so delightful. Dr. 
Doyle, therefore, was wise to turn for a 
moment from that kind of subject, and in 
“The Tragedy of the Korosko”* he has 
given us most vivid and delightful pictures 
of life along the Nile, with its accompany- 
ing dangers in time of war. His tourists 
are captured by Dervishes, and endure 
many perils. The presentation of a mis- 
cellaneous party of English and Americans 
in the face of great danger is Dr. Doyle’s 
finest effort, so far, at characterisation. 
His story is delightful. 


Mr. Stanley Weyman has touched an 
equally unsatisfactory point in his career 


as a writer of historical novels to that 
which Dr. Doyle touched in ‘“ Uncle 
Bernac.” His ‘‘ Shrewsbury” f will not be 
counted for one of his most successful 
books. It is a story of the political 
plottings which went on during the later 
years of William III., at a time when 
politicians were waiting breathless and 

*<«< The Tragedy of the Korosko.’ By Dr. 
Conan Doyle. (Smith and Elder.) 

+ ‘ Shrewsbury.” By Stanley 
(Longmans.) 


Weyman. 
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attempting to cultivate the policy of the 
jumping cat. Would James the Second’s 
son come to the throne, or would his 
daughter Anne succeed the Dutch King ? 
It is round this question that the whole of 
Mr. Weyman’s story revolves, but I cannot 
think that he has made his plot in any 
way convincing. No man who was half as 
cowardly and as foolish as the narrator of 
Mr. Weyman’s story could ever really have 
written down his adventures afterwards, or 
could finally have been put into a position 
of trust. Mr. Weyman is, of course, never 
really uninteresting, but in ‘“‘Under the 
Red Robe” and “A Gentleman of 
France” he has written better books 
than ‘‘ Shrewsbury,” and those who follow 
his story, “‘ The Castle Inn,” in the pages 
of the Cornhill Magazine will there also 
read a far more exciting and effective 
story. 


By far the best historical novel that has 
been written for many a day-—best alike 
in its construction and in its literary style 
is Mr. Frank Mathew’s ‘‘ The Spanish 


Wine.” * This is a story of which the scene 
is laid in an Irish castle in the days of 
Elizabeth, at a time when the “ O’s” and 
the ‘‘ Macs” were plotting and intriguing 
with relentless hatreds. Mr. Mathew works 
out his story with singular power and 
effect, and his book is beautifully written. 
To be a good story-teller and a good 
stylist is not a common qualification, and 
Mr. Mathew shows that he is both. No 
better pictures than the incident of the 
robber-chief in chains and his child- 
friend’s denial of him, or that of the toast 
by the heroine of her future husband, have 
been given us fora long time. They are 
the best things of the kind in recent years 
out of Stevenson. 


Two most useful books of reference for 
anyone engaged in journalism and litera- 
ture have just reached me. The one is 
the 1898 edition of “‘ Who’s Who,” f that 
remarkable compilation for which Mr. 
Douglas Sladen is responsible ; the other 
“The Literary Year Book.” There was 
a time when the struggle to be famous 
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was arduous indeed ; now there are many 
who would say that it was too easy, were 
it not that while I find hundreds of 
my journalistic friends, and minor poets 
by the dozen, in ‘‘ Who’s Who,” I still 
fail to find the author of ‘“* The Golden 
Bough,” and sundry scholars whose work 
is not known to the many. But this is 
hypercriticism. Mr. Sladen has added 
yet another thousand portraits to his 
gallery since the issue of 1897, and the 
little memoirs—many of them, as we are 
informed, autobiographical—are certainly 
vastly entertaining. 


“The Literary Year Book” { has also 
made marked improvements since Mr. 
George Allen published it a year ago. It 
is now under the editorship of Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, one of our most distinguished 
folk-lore scholars and a writer of varied 
literary activities. “The Literary Year 
Book” for 1898 contains a summary of the 
literature for the year from the pen of the 
editor, a summary which does not lack for 
individuality, although I am inclined to 
wish that Mr. Jacobs had not referred to 
“‘the parlous state of the novel,” and had 
not discussed what he calls “the literary 
output,” two phrases which distress me 
exceedingly. In addition to this summary 
we have excellent portraits of several men 
who have distinguished themselves during 
the year that has gone—Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Pemberton, Mr. Watts-Dunton and 
“Mr. Coulson Kernahan, and so on. The 
real value of the book, however, is con- 
tained in its list of publications for the 
year 1897, in its directories of authors, 
publishers, and booksellers, and in its list 
of abbreviations and of bibliographical and 
typographical terms. Altogether, “‘ The 
Literary Year Book” and “‘ Who’s Who” 
would seem to be indispensable to every- 
one who has aspirations in the direction 
of literature and journalism. 


*« The Spanish Wine.” 
(John Lane.) 

+ “ Who’s Who, 1893.” 
Sladen. (A. and C. Black.) 

t “‘ The Literary Year Book, 1898.” 
Joseph Jacobs. (George Allen.) 
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HERE was a stranger in the forest, 

one who fled from justice. His 

face was evil and his eyes were restless. 

Little forést sounds made him 

Indeed, every sound was to him the sound 
of pursuit, of men coming after him. 

He had lain all night in the forest— 
sleepless. At dawn he climbed down 
to a running stream. He drank eagerly 
of the cold water, then paused and 
listened. There was no sound to alarm 
him. He dipped his bread in the 
water, and again paused to listen. Then 
he drew from within his tunic a sheath- 
knife. The blade was stained, and he 
plunged it again and again into the stiff 
clay until it was clean. His mind was 
easier now that the knife no longer had a 
story to tell, yet he hid it within his tunic 
as carefully as before, and as he rose and 
grasped his oak cudgel, preparatory to 
resuming his journey, he again listened 
intently, and still there was no sound. 

But just at that moment the thing 
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happened the fear of which had kept 
him awake all night: the heavy hand of a 
man fell suddenly on his shoulder. With 
a cry of terror he let drop his cudgel. 

““Come,” said the deep voice of the 
man behind him, ‘‘why be so frightened ? 
Though there be a price on your head, ’tis 
not I that will claim it.” 

“Who are you?” asked the stranger, 
turning round, and regaining somewhat ot 
his self-confidence. ‘‘I had not heard 
your approach. For the moment you 
startled me! What would you, that you 
accost me so roughly ?” 

“My name is Will Scarlett, and my 
calling—is of no matter. And as for the 
roughness of my salutation, must one be 
over-nice with a man that runs from 
justice? Say, whom have you killed?” 

*“None. How dare you to , 

“Peace, fool! Shall I show you where 
you lay last night, or tell you what words 
you groaned forth as you tossed to and 
fro and could not sleep ?” 
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“You were there ?” 
‘*In the darkness I heard you. 
now I saw you. 


Just 
It is idle to lietome. I 
know that you have killed a woman. Who 
was she? Why did you kill her ?” 

‘*A chance—an accident. I had meant 
to strike, but not to kill.” 

Will Scarlett nodded contemptuously. 

“IT had thought to offer you asylum. 
The pursuit is close, and even now draws 
nigher, but you had been safe enough in 
the service of my master. He is the lord 
of Sherwood, Robin Hood.” 

“Robin Hood ?” The stranger blinked 
his eyes quickly. This was a new idea. 
“The king of outlaws? But why not, 
why not? I am at my wits’ end, and 
never have I dreamed that I should come 
to such a pass as this that one of my posi- 
tion should take service with an outlaw. 
But if the conditions be honourable and 
the asylum sure 7 

“Save your breath,” said Wili. “My 
master has no need of such as you. That 
you have lied to me argues little for your 
honesty; yet, when he believed his life 
hung on it, who would not lie? You 
have no woodcraft, else had you heard me 
when I drew near to you last night and 
now also; yet that may be learned, and 
many a stout fellow is more used to the 
town than to the greenwood. But I judge 
you to be a man of little courage, and 
possibly treacherous, and, moreover, my 
master holds that though a time may come 
to a man when he shall do well to kill 
a woman, the time cannot come when 
he should chastise her. My master will 
have none of you.” 

“See,” said the stranger, thrusting his 
hand into his tunic, ‘I have money, 
and am no niggard with it. If your 
master will shelter me for a few days, 
until the fury of my pursuers be somewhat 
spent re 

“* Nay,” said Will Scarlett, “I have no 
further business with you. Go your ways— 
I will neither help nor hinder.” And with 
that he turned on his heel. 

Even as he did so, the stranger’s hand 
flashed out from his tunic again, grasping 
the knife, and stabbed Will Scarlett in the 
back twice. For he judged it imprudent 
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to leave this man alive, between himself 
and his pursuers. 

So Will Scarlett fell on his face, 
mortally wounded, and the stranger flung 
down the knife and ran, maddened with 
terror and with the shedding of blood. 

And presently two of Robin’s men found 
Will Scarlett lying there at the point of 
death, and as they bent over him he told 
them in whispers, speaking eagerly, because 
he knew that his time was short, by what 
treachery he had been done to death. 
Even as he Robin Hood himself 
drew near, and to him his men told the 
story again. 

Then Robin’s face darkened, for he had 
lost a good and faithful follower, and the 
manner of the death had been shameful. 
He took off his cap. 

“Now,” cried he, ‘* by Him that died on 
the Tree, I will not sleep until I have taken 
the life of the man that did this!” 

% * * * 


died 


Robin would have none with him on 
this adventure. He bade them stay and 
bury the body of Will Scarlett deep and 
leave the work of vengeance in his hands. 

He guessed that his quarry had about 
an hour’s start him. The stranger, 
immediately after the murder, had avoided 
the open ground on the one side of the 
little stream and forced his way through 
the thick and tangled growth that crowned 
the high bank on the other side. He had 
done this in order to hide himself, fearing 
lest the eye of any man should light upon 
him. As it turned out, this was a blunder. 
It was easier to follow the trail through 
the dense bracken than it would have 
been in the open. 

But it so happened that in his course 
the stranger fell in with one of the keepers 
of the forest, and the keeper getting no 
satisfactory answer to his many questions, 
said that he would take the stranger to 
the near town of Mansfield, where justice 
should be done upon him. Even as he 
spoke, he dodged the sudden blow that 
the stranger aimed at him with his oak 
cudgel, and closed and threw him. The 
struggle was long before the keeper had 
finally worn out his man and strapped his 
hands together with a stout leathern belt. 
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Then he drove him before him back by 
the way which he had come. 

So that, as luck would have it, Robin 
met the man for whom he was seeking, 
bound and helpless, and the keeper of the 
forest behind him. 

“To the rescue!” cried Robin, and 
rushed at the keeper. Both were armed 
alike with oak cudgels—the keeper had 
taken the stranger's weapon—and their 
staff-play ended as such things generally 
did when Robin was one of the com- 
batants. The keeper made a plucky fight, 
but he was no match for Robin. Down he 
went, senseless and motionless, on the turf. 
Then Robin turned to the stranger, and 
undid the leathern belt and set him free. 

“I know not who you are,” said the 
stranger, gazing at Robin with the shifty 
eyes that rested nowhere, “‘ nor for what 
purpose you have rendered me this service, 
but I owe my life to you.” 

** Your life ?” 

** Aye, this fellow would have haled me 
off to Mansfield, and there sworn all 
manner of evil against me falsely—as that 


I was engaged upon the King’s deer. 


Dead?” 
“stunned for a 


He lies still enough now. 

“Nay,” said Robin, 
minute or so.” 

Then the face of the stranger changed 
again, and his eyes blinked very quickly, 
and his mouth opened, while the lower 
lip drooped down. ‘Terror and brutality 
are near neighbours. ‘‘Give me _ the 
cudgel,” he said. ‘One more blow, and 
he will trouble no man any further. A 
pestilent fellow. Come, give it me.” 

Robin shook his head. ‘‘ Had his skill 
been the equal of his courage, haply I 
had been lying there in his place. A sore 
head and the loss of his prisoner—sorrow 
enough for him. Is it so light a thing to 
take a man’s life ?” 

The stranger trembled and looked away. 
“It is a heavy thing,” he answered, “ very 
heavy and grievous, and hard to be for- 
gotten. It was for our safety that I spoke. 
Yet if we depart at once, before he comes 
to his senses again Fr 

“Come! To Mansfield ?” 

“It was perforce that I marched thither. 
My journey’s goal lies far north of that.” 
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‘And mine also,” said Robin quietly. 
“We will hold each other company.” 

“Then if you know the road, I pray you 
guide me to some small village where we 
may get ourselves victuals. For a day and 
anight I have gone fasting, and a man 
when his stomach is empty loses his 
judgment, and does and says—what he 
would not.” 

““There is a hostelry near here. 
may reach it in an hour.” 

“Good. And—I make no secret of 
it—I am overburdened with debt, not of 
my own incurring, and certain usurers are 
seeking for me about here. Let us avoid 
the public roads.” 

“As you will,” said Robin. 

“‘One more favour and I have done— 
that you do not ask my name. I am a 
stranger in Sherwood.” 

““Granted. As for my own name, you 
shall know it, but not yet.” 

And so Robin and the stranger went 
on their way through the forest. The 
strangers heart revived. He was no 
longer alone, and his companion was 
one who had already saved his life. He 
felt more confidence and security than 
had been his for a long time. He 
chattered as he walked, and found Robin 
strangely taciturn. 

They reached the inn an hour or so 
afternoon. The stranger ate voraciously 
and drank deep, and a change came over 
him. The drink had narcotised his fears, 
and he no longer was in any hurry to press 
on northward. ‘I shall lie here this 
night,” he said. 

‘“*T also,” Robin replied. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the stranger. 
“These are troublous times, and you 
would like a comrade on your journey. 
Well, well! you are but a dull dog, with 
nought to say for yourself; and a good 
jest is but thrown away upon you. Yet as 
you claim my protection, and as you have 
rendered me some slight service, I will 
permit you to wait for me. I will give 
you my orders when F 

He stopped short: his drunken, shifty 
eyes encountered the steady gaze of Robin 
Hood. He shrank back on the settle. 

The stranger went on drinking, and 
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“SEE, SAID THE STRANGER, THRUSTING HIS HAND INTO HIS TUNIC, “‘I HAVE MONEY, 


AND AM NO NIGGARD WITH IT.” 
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passed from the verbose and boastful to 
the silent and helpless stage. At dusk he 
was fast asleep, and in that condition was 
carried off and laid on a bed. Robin did 
not go to bed. He sat up and waited. It 
was a Clear, chilly night, with a brisk north 
wind blowing. For days past the rain had 
fallen heavily, and one heard the flooded 
river roaring against the piles of the bridge. 

In the early morning, before it was 
light, the stranger awoke, shivering. ‘‘ Are 
you asleep ?” he called to Robin. ‘Are 
you asleep?” He was sober enough now. 

“No,” said Robin, ‘“‘ I have not slept.” 

“Why did you let me drink? Think of 
the time that we have lost! We must 
start at once.” 

Their sleepy host yawned and grumbled 
as they paid the reckoning. At dawn they 
were on the road again. The stranger 
paused on the bridge over the river, and 
bending over the parapet, gazed down 
into the troubled waters. At dawn the weak 
man is at his weakest, and the stranger 
could no longer keep his own secret. He 
called Robin to his side. 

“Listen!” he said; “‘you saved me 
from the keeper in the forest, and I did 
ill to tell you a lying story. I repent me 
of it. It is not from usurers that I flee. 
What should I have to do with usurers, 
seeing that I am the eldest son of a 
wealthy knight, with lands and houses 
and money to handle?” An almost imbe- 
cile smile of pride passed over his face, and 
gave way once more to the cowed look. 

‘*T have lived no ill life,” he whined. 
‘“‘ But a few days ago it might have been 
said of me that I had harmed no man. 
Then one night I spoke with a woman, and, 
being angry, she said to me what was past 
all bearing.” 

‘Well ?” 

‘There was a knife in my hands. 
you not guess it? Since then I 
changed. 


Can 
am 


It may be because I am spent 
with travel and the need of sleep, but 


there is madness in my head. A man 
spoke with me, and as he turned I stabbed 
him in the back, and he fell. Where is 
my knife ?” 

He fumbled in his tunic. 


“I remember, I left the knife. Else I 
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would have killed the keeper in the forest 
If there were a knife in my hand I would 
kill you now.” 

Once more he leaned over the parapet, 
and gazed down into the dark noisy water. 
Robin Hood watched him, and as he 
sprang on to the parapet dragged him 
back. 

‘“*Let me go!” the man screamed. 
can live no longer—let me go!” 

“Listen,” said Robin, still keeping his 
grasp of the man’s collar. ‘‘ Listen!” 

From far down the road came the sound 
of horses galloping. 

“They are after me,” whispered the 
stranger. ‘‘ The man that I stabbed told 
me that the pursuers were hard upon me, 
and he spoke truth. Let me not fall into 
their hands. Save me.” 

** Come, then,” said Robin. 
get off the road. 
brushwood here.” 

They lay hidden, neither speaking nor 
moving, until the horses had gone past. 
So near were they that they could hear the 
voices of the riders speaking excitedly to 
each other. 

When the sound had died away in the 
distance the two men rose from their 
hiding-place. 

““ Which way now ?” asked the stranger. 

‘Choose your own road,” said Robin, 
‘and it will also be mine. I am Robin 
Hood, and the man that you treacherously 
murdered was my man. Therefore I have 
sworn an oath that I will not close my eyes 
in sleep until I have killed you. Already 
my eyes are heavy, for I have watched all 
night.” 

“‘Is it for this that you have saved me ?” 
said the stranger, trembling. 

‘** Yes, for this.” 

The stranger turned and ran. Down 
the forest path he went, panting, gasping, 
running for his life. He stumbled and 
fell, and was up again in a moment; and 
close behind him came Robin. Struggle 
though he would, the stranger could not 
shake him off. At last, exhausted and 
desperate, the man flung himself down. 
** Kill me,” he said. ‘* Kill me now.” 

Robin sat down on the other side of the 
path, and watched him, and touched him 
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This way—into the 
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*“TO THE RESCUE!” CRIED ROBIN, AND RUSHED AT THE KEEPER. 
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HE DREW NEAR TO THE STRANGER, AND TOUCHED HIM WITH HIS FOOT. 
‘*GET UP,”’ HE SAID. 


not, and spoke not. The stranger lay He drew near to the stranger, and 
prone with his face downwards, convulsed touched him with his foot. 

with sobbing. In a clearing hard by “Get up,” he said. 

there were great piles of brushwood and * * * * 
faggots bound together by ropes. After a An hour later Robin stretched himself 
while, Robin rose and took from the pile beneath a great oak, and slept soundly 
a length of rope. until sunset. 
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eee nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
every thousand of its readers, the 
English Mechanic of December 4, 1868, 
was precisely like any number of its 
But to one young man 
who read it, a tiny letter of little more 
than a hundred terse words, dated Paris, 
November 22, and accompanied by a rough 
sketch of a velocipede, meant the turn- 
ing - point in his own 
career and the laying of 
the foundations of a 
mighty industry, which has 
since fascinated every 
civilised country, and ab- 
sorbed many _ millions 
sterling. That young 
man was called Thomas 
Humber. He had been 
born in Sheffield six-and- 
twenty years before this 
date, had begun life at 
sixteen as a smith in a 
Nottingham wheelwright’s 
shop, was earning from 
£8 to £9 a week within 
a year or two, and had 
madea machine for turning 
out wrought-iron hinges 
by the before he 
had attained his majority. 

I say young Humber read that letter 
(signed with the initials “‘ B. O. W.”) to 
some purpose, for within a few weeks he 
had made for himself a velocipede exactly 
like the one described. By the following 
February (1869) he had made another 
not an imitation, but a machine which had 
improved on its predecessor by the intro- 
duction of fork heads and conical back- 
bone sockets. During the same year he 
had replaced the wooden spokes by iron- 
wire ones, and by the end of the year he 
had turned out something like the cycle 
we know; added the manufacture of the 


predecessors. 


gross 


same to his blacksmith business; and by 
1874 had made such progress that he 
issued his first catalogue, the titlepage of 
which is in striking contrast to the 
Humber price-list of the present season. 
To trace the triumphal march of the 
Humber during the quarter of a century 
that has elapsed belongs by right to that 
exhaustive cyclopedia of cycling which 
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will be written by the younger generation. 
From the little smithy in Union Road to 
the vast organisation known as Humber 
and Co., Limited, with three huge manu- 
factories at Beeston, near Nottingham, at 
Wolverhampton, and at Coventry, with 
subsidiary companies at Massachusetts, 
at Moscow, Lisbon, Copenhagen, and 
Malm6, Sweden; with their seven 
thousand employés turning out a com- 
plete machine every forty seconds of the 
working day—that is a great chapter 
in the history of contemporary indus- 
try. But it is right to start with the little 
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smithy, because the principle which 
rules it—conscientious, patient labour— 
dominates the vast organisation of to-day 
named after the humble blacksmith of 
thirty years ago; and the brainy quality 
which made the young man who sweated 
at his anvil late and early turn out and 
improve the old velocipede for his own 
pleasure has been inherited in full measure 
by the Humber Company, which has risen 
to wealth beyond the originai blacksmith’s 
wildest dreams of avarice. 

Conscience and brains, the moral and 
the intellectual, in short, have gone hand 
in hand with the Humber from first to 
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last. And these qualities, thus linked, 
have paid. The conscience which con- 
cerns itself with turning out honest, 
sterling work always tells, but it does not 
go far enough. The brains which invent 
and improve can make other victories ; but 
the two must go hand in hand to result in 
such pre-eminence as the Humber holds 
amid the hundreds of rivals that have 
sprouted like mushrooms in the land. 

To see the highest aspiration of the 
Humber Company, you must go to their 
works at Beeston, whither they removed 
from Nottingham twenty years ago. The 
Wolverhampton dépot turns out a cheaper 
quality of machine, and the huge factory at 
Coventry is the cheapest of the three; 
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but Beeston invents, Beeston produces the 
best machine, Beeston holds the record, 
not only among Humbers themselves, but, 
as many riders will affirm, among the 
cycles of the world. The reason is not 
far to seek. Beeston has been the nursery 
where experience has been gained after 
years of patient plodding, during which a 
whole army of workers have been educated 
to know all there is to know about the art 
of cycle-making ; and having mastered the 
intricacies of the business, Beeston turns 
out the best that can be made, and only that. 
Let me indicate some of the methods 
by which it attains this excellence. The 
primary value of a cycle depends on 
the durability of its wearing surfaces. 
Notable among these are the cones 
and axles. You takea piece of virgin 
steel. You can readily turn it by 
means of a lathe into a cone or 
axle. But the manipulation of the 
metal in the lathe is superficial only. 
It does not change the character of 
the metal by a single atom. As a 


matter of fact, by carving into the 


metal, making a protuberance here 
and a depression there, it really 
weakens the original steel bar. What 
do the Humber people do? They 
reverse the process, and strengthen 
instead of weaken the original 
bar. And how? There is only 
one way to do that, for despite 
the advances of machinery we have 
got no farther than the secret of 
Tubal Cain himself. You must forge and 
hammer the metal still. You have to beat 
that original bar, and forge it by means 
of huge steel dies, worked by sweating 
smiths, into the necessary shape. Thus, 
instead of cutting away part of the 
original bar, you compress it a// into the 
required shape, the component particles 
of it being beaten together so that they 
are indissolubly connected with one 
another, and create a tenacity which no 
other process could bring about. But 
that, of course, means increased labour 
and increased cost; so that the Beeston 
Humber cycles cannot possibly be so 
cheap as many in the markets. Indeed, 
they would not if they could. But even 
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then the process is not complete, for you 
increase the durability of the axle by means 
of case-hardening—that is, annealing the 
outer surface of the metal and leaving 
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the core soft. This is a most interesting 
feature of the work. The parts to be 
thus treated are surrounded by bones and 
leather in huge iron boxes, and kept for 
days in a special furnace, until the outer 
skin has been hardened so far, the particles 
again becoming more compressed and 
fine in the grain. If you hardened it 
right through the metal would become 
brittle, but by having a soft 
core a new 
resistance to strain which is 
invaluable. By this hardening 
process all the wearing parts 
are similarly treated. Again, 
take the fork-crowns. Though 
it is essential that they should 
be very durable, yet the 
method of many makers is to 
form them out of two plates 
of sheet steel. Not so the 
Humber Company; _ their 
fork crowns are practically 
carved out of solid steel, into 
which the forks are inserted 
and strengthened, or ‘“ rein- 
forced,” by inner tubes of 
steel running down each fork for some 
distance. 

That will give you some idea of the 
extraordinary care with which a Beeston 


you set up 
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Humber is built, and the laborious atten- 
tion to detail in little things which is the 
real secret of the success of a good machine. 
The Humber people, carrying on the 
honest tradition of their 
founder’s forge, have always 
been devoted to detail like 
this—not fussy faddishness, 
but a supreme concern to 
make the vital parts of a 
machine by the best pro- 
But they are not 
content to go on simply in 
the beaten track laid down 
last year or the year before. 
The brains which have been 
at their making, the ingenuity 
which gave them their first 
real start, have not deserted 
the Humber Company; and 
this year they come forward 
with the greatest novelty that 
the cycle season is likely to offer. This 
is the aluminium machine. 

Aluminium has been long known to 
cycle-makers; it fascinated them by 
reason of its fairy-like lightness; but not 
until the present season has it been used 
for any real practical purpose. The great 
drawback of aluminium has hitherto been 
the difficulty it presented in any two rods 


cesses. 





A TRICYCLE MADE AT COVENTRY, RIDDEN BY THE SHAHZADA. 


of the metal being joined, as is necessary 
in a cycle-frame. Modern alchemists have 
experimented vainly over a suitable solder ; 
welding or brazing was impossible. What 
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was to be done ? The Beeston Humber 
works-manager at last hit on a purely 
mechanical method of joints, so simple 
that you wonder why it could not have 
been adopted by him five years ago 
when he began experimenting with 
aluminium. Briefly stated, the process 
is this: the end of each aluminium rod is 
‘“‘reinforced” with a little steel tube 
inserted inside it. The ‘‘ reinforcement,” 
the aluminium, and the joint are then 
pinned securely together by an ingenious 


screws into the crank. Another capital 
idea is the duplex chain-stay. By receiving 
the strain at one point and distributing it 
at two, this new stay secures absolute 
rigidity between the bracket and the hub, 
and makes any twist quite impossible. 
With such a supply of brains at Beeston, 
it is not difficult for the Humber Company 
to make their works at Wolverhampton 
and Coventry capable of producing 
machines at smaller cost. At Wolver- 
hampton the Humber cycles are pre- 
cisely like those built at 
Beeston save that in point of 





CYCLE FOR LADIES, 
AND WOLVERHAMPTON, 


contrivance, and you have a frame so rigid 
that it is being adopted at Beeston even 
for steel frames, though these may still 
be brazed for you if you so desire. This 
successful manipulation of aluminium 
is a triumph of ingenuity, and proves 
what I have said, that the Humber 
Company have still the backing of brains 
behind them in the great race. 

Among the ingenious improvements 
attached to the season’s cycles I may 
notice the adjustable crank, designed to 
enable a rider to obtain the exact throw 
best suited to his requirements. This 
object has been attained without widening 
the tread in the least, by constructing the 
pedal-axle with an eccentric flange which 


BUILT AT BEESTON 


finish they are less exacting. 
As at Beeston, every separate 
part of the machine is tho- 
roughly gauged or tested 
before being allowed to pass, 
so that any flaw is detected 
long before the entire struc- 
ture is set up. Coventry 
excels more specially in tri- 
cycles and tandems, though 
its roadste1 cycles (Model A), 
and its ladies’ models are a 
source of great revenue. 

I note that the Duchess 
of York, the young 
Connaughts, and at least five 

Duchesses ride the Beeston make of ladies’ 
bicycles. The Countess of Dudley has 
a Beeston tricycle, but is content with a 
that all 
patronise the different dépdts. 

will always be the case 


three 


classes 
And this 
when riders 
feel as confident as they do at present 
that in a Humber they are securing the 
reliable cycle—paying a good price and 
getting the highest quality for Beeston 
types, and finding the Coventry models 
produced at the lowest price consistent 
with sound workmanship. A Humber 
from first to last inspires as much con- 

Bank of England 
That is why it always leads 


Coventry bicycle; so 


fidence as a five- 
pound note. 


the way. 








Pi: 


SHE TOOK THE DAISY-CHAIN THAT SHE WAS WEARING AND PUT IT ABOUT HIS NECK. 


See *‘ Matd Marion.” 





